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Visit our Web site at 


T:iis seal is your assurance that we bu Id 
gu^ry project, verify every tact, and test 
every reviewed tool in our workshop to 
guarantee your success and 
ccrripiele satisfaction, 


12 dual-purpose sanding center 

Gain floor space by teaming up two benchtop 
power tools with these mobile cabinets, 

46 traditional oak dining table 

66 lighted showcase 

74 3-drawer mobile utility cabinet 

78 slice & serve bread knife 

86 super-flexible shop storage 

BuiEd any or all of the pieces of this simple wait 
system for holding tools, hardware, and more. 


16 quick-and-easy mitered half laps 

Make strong, seamless joints in eight steps. 

22 kerf bending 

Learn to curve solid-wood project parts 
using a form and special cutting process, 

26 time-saving pocket-hole joinery 

Try this speedy, clamp-free way of joining 
wood, You may become hooked. 

54 tune your tablesaw to perfection 

Improve the quality of your cuts with fine 
adjustments that make a big difference. 

70 13 tips for flawless plywood cuts 

Whether using a tablesaw or circ saw, try 
these tricks to trim plywood cleanly. 

92 surefire lathe tool sharpening 

96 how to fill open-grain wood 

Create smooth finished surfaces with a 
shop-made slurry or store-bought paste. 


10 wise buys: tablesaw tenoning jigs 

62 shop-tested pocket-hole jigs 

Choose one that fits your budget and needs 
from 18 models in four price ranges. 

72 sanding-discs compared 

100 5 shop-proven products 


80 Greene & Greene's modern master 

See how one top-notch professional crafts 
furniture in this beloved style. 
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sounding board 

Our bulletin board for letters, comments, and timely updates 


Manufacturer says use 
diamonds to hone a stone 

In ,: Ask WOOD" in the May 2003 issue, you 
correctly advised a reader to flatten a dished 
sharpening stone by lapping at on a diamond whet¬ 
stone. However, you said that doing this could 
prematurely wear the diamond stone. 

Actually, as long as you use an extra-coarse 
(220 diamond/60 grit) diamond whetstone, you can 
successfully flatten almost any water stone or oil 
stone with virtually no wear on either the diamond 
or on the nickel it’s bonded to, 

DavitiG. Powell President Emeritus, 
Diamond Machining Technology, Inc. 



An extra-coarse diamond stone effectively flattens a waterstone or oilstone. 


A woodworking mentor 
reaps multiple rewards 

Thank you for selecting me as a runner-up in your mentoring 
contest, t commend what you and Laguna Tools are doing to 
promote woodworking skills in our teenagers. 

Many kids today are left to their own devices, which often 
leads to problems. Every young person needs to learn skills 
that they can be proud of, and what could teach them better 
than woodworking? I am pleased to-be part of this activity, 
and enjoy watching kids develop as they work in my shop. 

Rest assured that the beautiful workbench that you and 
Laguna awarded me will be put to good use by all of the kids 
1 teach in the future. 

Dr Kenneth Watte, Anaheim Hilts, Calif[ 

We appreciate a// that you do to help kids t Ken . Enjoy the 
bench „ and keep up the great work! 

Be sure to check out the next issue of WOOD® (issue 153) to 
learn more about the mentoring efforts of Ken and our other 
five contest winners. 


Project updates 

Adirondack Chair and Footrest (issue 149, page 74): 
The slats (M) should be 2'vfe M wide. 


Pizza Peel (issue 150, page 86): 

Here’s the full-size handle end for the pizza peel. 



HOW TO REACH US 


* ft | ■ .. l .fciA-—*- ... _ . 


■Editorial questions and feedback: 

E-mail WDOdmail@iWDodnragazine.com; call 
BOO/374-9663 and press option 2; or write to 
WOOD magazine, 1716 Locust St., GA-310, 
Des (Moines, IA 50309-3-023. 

■Subscription assistance: 

To notify us of an address change, or to 
get help with your subscription, go to 
woodmagazine.com/seruice: cal! 
B00/374-9563 and press option 1; or 
write to: WOOD magazine, P.G. Box 37439, 


Boone, IA 50037-0439. Please enclose your 
address label from a recent magazine issue. 

■ To find past articles: 

Go to our continuously updated online index 
at woodmagazine.com/mdex. 

■To order past issues and articles: 

Order past issues of WOOD magazine 
and our newsstand specials at 
iVDOdstore.woodmaEI.com, or by calling 
800/346-9663. Be aware that many early 


issues are sold out. For reprints, send S5 per 
article (no phone orders), including the article 
name and issue number, to: WOOD Article 
Reprint Service, P.0. Box 349, Kaiona, IA 
52247: make check or money order payable 
to WOOD magazine. 

■ Updates to previously published projects: 
For a complete listing of known changes 
in dimensions and buying-guide sources 
from issue 1 through today, go to 
woo dmag azin e .com/ed i toria l 
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sounding board 


Soldier shares patriotism 
through woodworking 

I ordered wood and started building the 
Patriots Plaques (issue 139, page 74) 
as soon as the issue arrived, ! live in 
Germany as part of the United States 
Army's 130th Engineer Brigade, and 
had to put my woodworking on hold 
for Operation Iraqi Freedom. Now that 
I'm able to work in the shop again, I 
wanted to show you the plaques I 
make, which combine the American 
and German flags, as gifts for soldiers 
departing our base. 

—Robert Nowlckl Hamit, Germany 



Amateur appreciates 
achievable articles 

Thanks for including small projects that 
amateurs like myself can build. Here's 
a photo, below, of the Chef’s Bookshelf 
(issue 148) that I made, with some 
modifications, f made mine from pine 
and oak (instead of maple and cherry) 
because it's readily available to me, 
and i painted a stencil design on the 
ends because 1 didn't have tools to 
make the onlay. I enjoyed the project, 
and think it looks great. 


Doug Stone, Woodbridge, Va. 



Bunk bed plan arrives just in time for a 


Thanks for publishing the best wood- 
working magazine available! I have 
subscribed since my sophomore year in 
college, and have almost every issue 
back to 1939. 

Last fall, my wife, Laura, and I found 
out she was pregnant with our third 
child. Then, she reminded me that we 
really needed bunk beds so our first 
two daughters could share a room. 
Believe it or not, that same day my new 
WOOD® magazine arrived (issue 144) 
with plans for a great-looking set of 
beds! That's what I call timing! 


new baby 

1 did alter the design slightly. Instead 
of the banded plywood panels in the 
headboards, footboards, and 
guardrails, I built mine with slats, as 
shown below, I also left off the post 
caps, and filled the hoies with tempo¬ 
rary plugs. When my oldest daughter 
gets a little bit bigger, well stack the 
beds and add the ladder. 

As you can see in the photo, below, 
the project is a hit. I'm sure that when 
another need arises, WOOD will be 
there to save the day once more. # 

JJmmas Bates, Hubert, l Vis, 



Amelia, left, and Lydfa Bates love their new beds, and their talented woodworker dad! 



tA" round-overs 


Round-over stops 2 W 
from each end. 


V** round-overs 


1A" round-over 


BED RAIL EXPLODED VIEW 


W round-over 
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wise buys 


our editors test 

tablesaw tenoning jigs 

You don't need a high-priced dado set to cut clean, precise mortise tenons, stub tenons, and half-tap joints. A tenoning 
jig firmly supports your workpiece white you make the tricky cheek cuts with an ordinary saw blade. 


Delta 34-183, $90 


Tested by Chuck Hedlurid, Master Craftsman 


Delta 34-184, $100 


Tested by Kevin Goyte, Senior design Editor 


Jet JTG-10, $110 


Tested by Marten Kemmet, Managing Editor 
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Why buy? 

This updated incarnation of Delta's classic 
design adds a width-adjustable miter-slot 
guide bar that you can tweak to lit your 
saw perfeclly. T-slot washers also have 
been added at each end of the bar to 
prevent Ihe jig from lifting off the table 
during use. Out of the box, it works on 
right-tilting saws; it switches for left-tilling 
saws with some effort. 


Editor test-drive: 

We’ve had Ihe older version of this 
tenoning jig in Ihe WOOD* magazine shop 
(or years, and the improvements are wel¬ 
come, Delta added an adjustable slop on 
Ihe backstop to ensure its return to 90* 
without having to resquare to the tabletop. 
Cheek cuts I made using the 34-183 were 
super smooth. The jig slides easily and I 
liked the targe handles that gave me a 
good grip and kept my hands well away 
from the blade. 


Why buy? 

It has everything the Delta 34-183 has : 
and more. After the initial setup and align¬ 
ment, no tools are needed (or any of the 
routine adjustments, including moving the 
clamp location, A quick-release push¬ 
button mechanism allows fast positioning 
of the jig for bolh cheek cuts without a lot 
of tedious knob turning to get from one 
cheek to the other. 


Editor test-drive: 

The assembly and setup instructions are 
clear, and, (rom opening the box to cutting 
tenons in W stock, it took less lhan five 
minutes on my right-tilting tablesaw. After 
using Ihe quick-release button to posilton 
the workpiece close, the fine-adjustment 
knob helps adjust the location to perfec¬ 
tion. The knob shows .004" increments, 
wilh one full turn equaling VW". My only 
beef is the cursor on the scale, which 
Ndesthe Vie" graduations. 


Why buy? 

Like the Della 34484, adjusting the Jei 
tenoning jig after setting it up requires no 
tools, and a quick-reJease mechanism (in 
this case, a ratcheting knob) speeds 
positioning For the cheek cuts.. The JTG- 
10 also has a T-slot-style guide bar but, 
unlike the Delta jigs, it’s not adjustable to 
custom-fit your saw. 

■ Si P»B *■■«■ ■# I II I BI ■ i-B! HI r ■ i ■■■ ■ ■■■ mi tm ■ ■■ ■■■ ■ ■■■ ■ bij ■■ ■■■ ■■ i mj ■ bu bj #, b« tii pa 

Editor test-drive: 

Once I filed a little off Ihe sides of the 
mtter-slot guide bar to fit my saw, the Jet 
tenoning jig performed well, sliding easily 
and cutting smoothly. The combination 
of one horizontal and one vertical push 
handle feels comfortable—tike using a 
power drill with a side handle. The guide 
bar has a washer on only one end to 
engage the I-slot, but I had no trouble 
keeping the jig flat on the saw table 
while cutting the cheeks. 


To learn more: 

80Q/43B-2486, www.deltamach in e ry.com 


To team more: 

800/438-2486, www.deltamachinery.com 


To team more: 

800, 1 '274-6848, www.jettools.com * 
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just-right joinery 


quick-and-easy 

mitered 
half laps 

Team up a half lap with a basic 
miter, and you instantly create 
a handsome joint that also 
provides plenty of strength. 



A mitered half-lap joint consists of two parts like the ones shown here. Just 
flip the piece at right, and the mating miters form the completed joint, inset. 
We placed the exposed end grain at the top and bottom of the fram®. 


M iters iook great, but hi many 
applications they need rein¬ 
forcement from wood splines 
or metal fasteners for strength. But as 
you can see in the photos above r there’s 
a belter way to add beef to a miter: by 
combining it with a half lap. Why's that? 
Because of the joint’s ample face-grain 
gluing surfaces. 

To create this reliable joint, you'1 1 
need a lablesaw equipped with a dado 
set that produces flat, smooth cuts, 

You’ll also need a scrap wood stop that 
attaches to your rip fence, an accurate 
miter gauge equipped v, ith an auxiliary 


fence, and a simple plastic guard that 
we'll tell you how to make. 

To get started, use a straight piece of 
solid wood or plywood to make the stop 
for your tablesaw's rip fence. Cut the 
slop about 12" long, and narrower than 
[he height of your rip fence. Clamp it to 
[he rip fence with the front end slightly 
back from the dado blade. 

Check your miter gauge for accuracy 
at both settings, and then add an 
auxiliary mi ter-gauge fence that's nar¬ 
rower than the height of your rip fence. 
Make it more reliable by adding self- 
adhesive, 120-grit sandpaper to its face 


to keep the workpiece from slipping. Be 
sure to place the sandpaper away from 
the business end of the fence to prevent 
the abrasives from contacting the dado 
set and making it dull. 

Some of the cuts you’ll make Lend to 
throw chips straight up in the air. That’s 
why we put together a safety guard from 
scraps we had in the shop, 

To make the guard, attach a piece of 
VsxKx 16 ,r acrylic to a Yix2x30" board 
with I" pan head screws. The dimen¬ 
sions aren't critical; size your guard so 
that it extends past the dado set when 
you cut. 


8 EASY STEPS TO MITERED HALF LAPS 


1 A tight miter joint begins with precise 
equipment. Make sure your lablesaw 
table sits square with the blade, using the 
method described on page 56. Then set 
your miter gauge as shown on page 58, or 
use this trick. Insert tight-fitting scrap 
in the right miter-gauge slot, and place 
your miter gauge in the left slot. Slide an 
accurate 45 rj angle against the scrap, and 
place a steel rule against the miter gauge, 
left . Then line up the angle, the rule f and 
the miter gauge. To double-check the 
accuracy of your setup, cut miters on two 
pieces of scrap, bold them together at a 
right angle, and check them with a reliable 
square, right. They should fit with no gaps. 



Continued on page 18 
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just-right joinery 



2 install a full-width dado set, and raise it to cut exactly haft the 
thickness of your workpiece, (If your dado set produces rough 
surfaces, see issue 150 for our dado set test.) Make test cuts on 
scrap pieces of the same thickness as your workpieces. Mate the 
two pieces, and use a rule or other straightedge to check for a 
flush fit, as shown. Cut your stiles and rails to finished length. 



3 Cl amp your safety guard and stop in place, as shown. Adjust 
the rip fence so that the distance from the stop to an outside 
tooth of your dado set equals the width of your workpiece. Set 
your miter gauge at 90*. and cut away the underside of each roil 
at each end. Make two or three passes, as necessary. For the 
final pass, butt the end of the rail against the stop. 




down 
the d; 


A Set vour miter gauge at 45° as shown, and place a stile face- 
gainst rt. Align the leading comer with an outside tooth 
dado set. Adjust your rip fence so that the opposite comer 
or me stile contacts the stop. Lock the fence in place, and leave it 
there for the remaining cuts. Make the needed passes to form a 
mitered recess on the underside of the stile. 



5 Place your rail on the tablesaw with its inside corner butted 
against the stop. Miter-cut this half lap with just one pass. The 
inside corner drops away as you complete the cut. 


Continued on page 20 
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just-right joinery 



6 Mow, swing your miter gauge to the 
opposite 45* setting, again using the 
procedures from Step 1* (Shop tip- Buy 
extra miter gauges so you can leave them 
set at 90° and both 45* settings.) Mow, 
butt the inside corner of the stile against 
the stop, and cut each of the remaining 
two stile ends, as shown. 



Rail 


7 Complete the cuts for your frame by 
mitering the remaining two rail ends, as 
shown. Again, place tho inside corner of 
the workpiece against the stop to line up 
each cut. 



8 


A type of glue with longer open time, such as Titebond Extend, comes in handy when 
_ you assemble mitered half-laps. Lay the frame on a pair of bar clamps, and make 
them snug. Mow. add a small clamp vertically at each joint to apply face-to-face pres-^ 
sure. Finally, add two bar clamps on top of the frame and perpendicular to the first pair, 
(We've left one off for clarity.) t 
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develop your shop skills 


pocket holes 


You won’t find a faster way to build 
basic cabinets, and they’re handy 
for assembling tricky joints, too. 


When using a jig 
like this one, take 
a minute to mount 
it on a plywood 
panel. Then, you 
can easily clamp 
the unit to your 
workbench. 


W illi all of the great woodwork¬ 
ing joints at our disposal, most 
of which don’t require hard¬ 
ware of any kind, a woodworker has trt 
wonder Why use a poc ket-hole joint? The 
answer is simple: Pocket holes oiler the 
quickest way imaginable to build a lace 
frame, assemble a cabinet* or join parts 
that would he difficult to clamp. And they 
provide plenty of holding power, too. 

Of course, you could try to drill the 
pocket holes freehand* but a commercial 
jig helps you do it far more accurately and 
efficiently. Let us show you the basics, 
using a Kreg KltKM) jig as our main 
example. (Kreg's Mini jig is represented 
in the drawing below.) To learn more 
about pocket-hole jigs, see page 62. 

H U SING THE JIG _ 

✓Set depth-stop collar to 
! control depth of cotinterbore.^^— 

Pilot pointy .Mini jig 


Drill at least two holes to resist twisting. 
Add glue to the muting surfaces if you 
don't intend to disassemble the parts later. 
Use clamps to ensure (lush surfaces, as 
shown in Drawing 2. Now, insen the 
screws, and drive them to full depth, 
drawing the two parts together. 

Let’s put it to use 

Face frames come logether quickly with 
pocket-hole joinery, as shown in Photo A 


A pocket-hole joint 
at a glance 

A pocket hole enters wood at an angle of 
about 15° to the workpiece surface, allow¬ 
ing you to drill toward die end or edge of 
a project part as shown in Lite photo 
above. A specially designed drill bit 
equipped with a stop collar (Drawing 1) 
creates a hole large enough to accept the 
head of a screw, while also drilling a 
small hole for the shank. 

Use screws with coarse threads to join 

or medium-density 


softwood, plywood 
ftberboard (MDF), and line threads for 
hardwoods (see photo below). Pocket-hole 
screws have a set Napping auger point. 
This point combined with the untapered 
profile of the sercw r , allows you to drive 
the screw into the adjoining part without a 
pilot hole. Even dense woods, such as oak. 
should not split* 

The screws also feature a round washer 
head (so named because 
it has extra bearing sui- 

th« a ds/4f face bui1 ' in ’° ,be h? 1 ; 

tom of the head). \ his 
design, which prevents 
m. the head from being 
Jp pulled into the wood 

r guarantees a tight 

connection. 


DRIVING THE SCREW 


Square-drove bit 
chucked into drill 

1 Pocket-hole 
\ screw 


A clamp, such as this specialized version, 
keeps the joint members flush while you 
drive the pocket-hole screws. Use 1 y tf' 
pocket-hole screws for W f stock. 

Continued an page 2H 


Clamp 


Coarse 

threads 
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develop your 

shop skills 


As you can see. we built a support plat¬ 
form out of 2x4s to make the process go 
even more smooLhly. The platform holds 
your workpiece up off the bench, creating 
space for damps. 

Pocket holes save a lot of lime when 
you build basic cabinets, as shown in 
Photos B and C. Pockct-holo joinery also 
stands out as a way to assemble angled, 
hard-io-damp joints, f ike the ones found 
in a multiple-sided frame. See Photo D 
for an example, 

Pockei-hoic joinery creates long, 
unsightly surface holes at each joint. 
That's not a problem for concealed sur¬ 
faces. For sometimes-seen surfaces, you 
might decide to till the holes with com¬ 
mercially available plugs, as shown in 
Photo E (or make your own plugs from 
dowels), The result might not be accept¬ 
able on highly visible project surfaces, 
though. In such cases, another joint type, 
say biscuits, might give belter resulted 

Written by Jim Poflocfc 
28 



You can drill into panels of any size; just 
make sure to provide level support. If your 
jig doesn’t include accessories for that 
purpose, cut scraps of wood to suit. Drill 
on the inside face of each panel if the out¬ 
side will be visible; for a cabinet that will 
be part of a row of attached cabinets, drill 


on the outside face. 



Pocket holes make cabinet construction 
quick and easy, Use them not only to 


attach a cabinet’s face frame, as shown 
here, but afsoto join sides, back, and bot¬ 
tom. Clamps help you keep large pieces 
aligned as you drive the screws. 



Rather than struggling to hold these joints 
in place during glue-up, we used pocket 
holes. Drill holes from opposite sides of 
each joint for extra strength. 



If you choose to use plugs, brush glue on 
each one. and tap it in place with a wood 
block and hammer. You have to plane or 
sand the plugs flush, which eliminates 
some of the timesaving advantage of 
pocket-hole joinery. 
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wood words 


A quick guide to must-know terms 

used throughout WOOD magazine 


Ease: To slightly relieve, or “soften;' a 
sharp edge on a piece of wood, Tliis is 
generally accomplished by sanding, plan¬ 
ing, or rounding the edge with a '/«" 
round-over router bit. 

Magnetic starter: A type of power 
switch* often used on tablesaws and other 
large stationary machines. Typically, it 
contains contact points that are held 
dosed—when the switch operates in the 
'Ym“ position—by electromagnetic attrac¬ 
tion, In the event of a power interruption* 
the attraction stops, allowing a spring to 
put! the contacts apart, turning the switch 
off, This prevents an accidental restart 
when electrical power returns. 

Rough-cut: To cut a workpiece slightly 
oversize in thickness, width, and/or length, 
prior to trimming it to final dimensions, 

WWW, WO odmagaEi n&.com 


Stopblock: Commonly, this is a small 
block, clamped or temporarily-affixed to 
a fence or machine surface. It either 
holds a workpiece firmly in position, or 
limits the distance it can travel during 
machining operations. Stop blocks also 
can be attached to a workpiece to limit 
the movement of a tool, such as a router. 



Green wood; Stock, usually in 
rough-cut lumber or log form, that has 
been cut but not dried, and retains a 
high moisture content. Woodturners 
often use green slock because of its 
workability. 

Moisture content: The torn] amount 
of water in a piece of wood, expressed 
as a percentage of the wood s oven-dry 
weight. The content can he determined 
using a moisture meter. For kiln-dried 
stock, moisture content generally runs 
from 4 to 10 percent. 
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shop tips 


Helping you work faster, smarter, and safer 


Maximize storage with “vertical drawers” 


i have a bunch of those big plastic multi- 
bin organizers that I use for storing small 
parts and hardware, but they hogged up 
a lot of be rich top space. My solution: 
drawer slides. 

I installed full-extension slides inside 
my workbench, as shown in the drawing, 
with one side of the slide (the side nor¬ 


top shop tip 


mally attached to the drawer) mounted 
to a plywood panel. Next, I attached the 
organizer to the panel, as shown. The 
keyhole mounting slots on the back of 
the organizer allow me to quickly bring it 
to benchtop level when needed, For the 
center panel, I added a pair of mounting 
cleats for the drawer slides, and then put 
organizers on both sides of the panel. 

—John Vail, Somerset Catif. 





Waste block 


Drywall scrap saves tiny turnings 

When I do small, delicate turnings, I But i damaged too many pieces trying 

used to mount them to a wooden waste to remove them because the waste 

block screwed to the lathe’s faceplate. block was stronger than the turning. 

Instead, l now glue a piece of Vs 3 ' 
drywall to the waste block, and 
then my workpiece to the drywall, 
as shown, using contact cement or 
hotmelt glue. When l ! m done 
turning the piece, I simply cut 
through the dry wall’s paper Jl skin'^ to 
dismount the turning, and then 
remove the skin from the workpiece 
with a little solvent, 

-Duane Herzig. Brier, Wash. 


Continued on page 34 




















































































































shop tips 


Pipe clamp makes 
a nice vise 

I enjoyed your "Buyer's Guide to 
Woodworking Vises'' (issue 147), but 
can’t afford the $1GQ price tag for a really 
nice vise like those shown in the article. 
My economical 'Vise," shown at right 
costs about the same as the inexpensive 
subpar model shown In that article, but 
offers the reliability and holding power of 
a good old pipe clamp, 

I mounted the business end of a W 
pipe clamp to the front of my bench 
using a cut-off floor flange and a short 
length of pipe, as shown in the drawing, 
(The top of the jaw is about 1 11 higher 
than the benchtop.) Next, l drilled two 
rows of evenly spaced W holes in the 
benchtop to accept the clog’s W bolts. 
The bolts don’t thread into these holes; 
they just pin the dog in place in whatever 
pair of holes best suits the size of my 
workpiece. 

To distribute the damping pressure 
over a wider area than the narrow face 



of the clamp jaw alone can provide, i when t power-sand a workpiece held in 
insert a wooden block between the jaw my "vis&T 

and my workpiece. I also keep a variety —Geag& Roskopi p&waukee, Wis ► 

of thin scraps around that don’t interfere 
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Good fence makes a 
better cyclone collector 

After adding a garbage-can chip sep ¬ 
arator to my dust-co I Section system, l 
decided it would be easier to take the 
chips to the curb if l put a trash-can- 
liner in the can. Oops! The first time 1 
turned on the collector, it sucked the 
liner into the hose^ rendering the sys¬ 
tem useless. 

To remedy this situation, I fashioned 
a steeve out of 2x4" welded fencing 
that fits inside the trash-can liner. I 
made mine an inch or so smaller in 
diameter than the bottom of the 
to keep from damaging the linei 
insert the sleeve. When it comes 
to empty the can, l lift the sleeve out, 
wiggling it from side to side. Then, I 
just pull out the bag, tie it up, and 
take it to the curb. 

—John Rieger, Worthington, Ky 


Trash-can 

liner 


2x4" welded 
































shop tips 


Teach a new trick to your dogless vise 

If your bench vise lacks one of those handy pop-up dogs for 
holding a workpiece fiat on the bench, here's an easy remedy. 
Unbolt the wooden face from the vise's movable jaw, then 
extend the mounting bofes downward about 1" to make them 
into recessed slots, as shown in the drawing below. (Use a W' 
straight bit in your router to create the recess.) 

Now, remount the jaw face using machine screws inside and 
washers and wing nuts outside, The wooden jaw face can now 
be quickly raised and, being softer and wider than the steeE 
dogs on dog-equipped vises, is easier on your workpieces. 

—Syi H&tminiak. Bozmn r Mil. 



Finally, a use for that 
free sample of dental floss 

After sanding a piece of scrollwork, the fine veinirtg can fill 
with sawdust that not even my shop vacuum or a blast of 
compressed air can clear. In these cases, i insert a piece of 
flat, unwaxed dental floss into the pilot hole of the vein, and 
floss away the dust. You may find it easier to thread the floss 
if you stiffen the end with a pinch of yellow or white glue. 


—Charles Flynn , Fort Smith , Ark. 
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Board jack keeps 
workpieces hanging around 

Call me a Neanderthal wood¬ 
worker, but I still enjoy jointing 
boards in my vise using a hand 
plane. To support the other end 
of long boards. I made a board 
jack that hangs from the bench 
instead of resting on the floor. 

My vise has 1 Va"-thick jaw 
faces, and the fixed face stands 
proud of the edge of the bench, 
so i made my jack out of 1 V/- 
thick maple, Thrs keeps the jaw 
face and jack on the same 
plane. And. for extra strength, I 
dovetailed the joint in the jack. 

Depending on the length of the 
board I'm working with, I can 
position the jack anywhere along 
the length of my bench, using a 
bench stop to pin tt into a dog 
hole. The dowel pin that sup¬ 
ports the board fits through any 
one of the stag¬ 
gered holes on the 
face of the jack to 
work with various- 
width boards. 

—Bob Pearfman , 

Birmingham. Ate. 


HOLE PATTERN 


See a new *.. 

...shop tip daily at 



W dowet 


W 1 holes 


Board jack 


hole 


Bench stop 
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short cuts 

News and notes from the woodworking world 


Del Max’s judgment day 



On June 7—8, 2(303 , 
Managing Editor Marien 
Kemmei served as a 
woodworking j udge at 
the 22nd annual Design 
in Wood exhibition at the 
San Diego County Fair in 
Del Mar, California. If s 
one of the premier wood¬ 
working competitions 
found in North America. 

The exhibition, hosted 
by the San Diego 
Fine Woodworkers 
Assodation* showcased 
more than 320 pieces of 

This graceful, long- 
legged cherry cabinet by 
Randy Mi tier won WOOD 
magazine's "Excellence 
in Workmanship" award 
at the Design in Wood 
competition. 


handcrafted furniture* turnings, carv¬ 
ings* and intarsia. Mar leu A task was to 
select the winner for the WOOD - - mag- 
a/ine-sponsored "Excellence in 
Workmanship" award, worth $500. His 
choice: [he upright cabinet* at left, by 
Randy Miller of Aliso Viejo, California* 
[he same woodworker who had won the 
award the previous year. Says Marlon, 
“This piece exemplifies what the show 
is all about—finely crafted furniture and 
accessories with exceptional attention to 
detail. 1 liked the graceful, flared legs, 
well-executed joinery, and precisely 
installed hardware/ 1 

The exhibition also offers how-to 
demonstrations on woodtuming, carv¬ 
ing* model building, scroll sawing, and 
chairmaking. ITs a must-see event for 
area woodworkers. For more, visit 
w w w .sd fwa .o rg/d i w .him 
Photograph by Andrew Patterson 


Test your 
workshop smarts 

Waiting for glue joints or fresh fin¬ 
ish to dry? Why not wash up, pour a 
cup of java, and take a few minutes 
to answer these fun questions. You'll 
find the answers in the next issue of 
WOOD’ magazine Short Cuts; or, to 
find the answers fast, go to 
w w w . wood 11 utga/J tie . com/s hortcuts 

■ Whafs the wood commonly 
found in particleboard? 

■ What stale contains the largest 
n umber of chum p i on t recs? 

■ Does blueing negatively affect 
the quality of high-speed steel 
during sharpening? 
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Answers to your questions from letters, e-mails, and WOOD Online® 


Perfect positioning for drawer fronts 

O Wben you build drawers with arid screw the box to the 

false fronts, what’s the best way from. Remove the 

damps, and reinstall the 
drawer to cheek the 
reveal at all four edges, li 
it needs adjustment. 


l When you build drawers with 
false fronts, what’s the best way 
to hold each front in place while you 
adjust its fit? 

—Richard Kvtesa, Springfield, tfJ. 


A Rich, you usually gen he best 

results with cloth-hacked, double- 


remove the screws, pull 
the front away from the 


faced tape. Place a wood block inside the 
cabinet behind the drawer so the drawer 
box protrudes about Pin" from the cabi¬ 
net. Apply d 6" strip of double-faced tape 
to the box, carefully position the false 
from, and press it against the box. Gently 
pull the assembly out far enough so that 
you can clamp the drawer front to the box 
with a pair of sliding-bar damps to pre¬ 
vent slippage. Now. pull the drawer to its 
full extension, reach inside die drawer 
box, drill two screw pilot holes through 
the box at diagonally opposite corners. 


box, and repeal the 
process, This time, place 
screws at the oilier two 
comers. If the lit is right, 
leave those screws in 
place, and reinstall the 
original two screws, 
loo—in most cases, the 
adjustment will be so 
slight that you won't 
have to drill new pilot 
holes. You can leave the 
tape in place permanently 



Double-faced tape holds a drawer front tightly enough 
so that you can pull the drawer out, and attach the front 
permanently. And If the first effort is slightly off, you can 
release the front from the tape and try again- 
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Locate bench dog holes 
for infinite variability 



f'm building a workbench, and 


wondering about where to 
space the holes for the bench dogs. 
3s there a rule of thumb? 


—Jon Bossing. Kansas City 


A Coordinate the bench dog hole 
spacing with the jaw opening of 


your ^ ise. Jon, for a system that covers 


every possibility. First, line up the 


planned row of holes with the pop-up 


stop in your vise. As long as the space 


between holes is less than the ma*i- 


mum jaw opening, you can adjust the 


\ ise to coordinate with any point in 
that row. 


So where should you place your 
vise? In most cases, a right-handed 


woodworker chooses to pul the vise at 
the near right-hand comer of the bench. 
That location makes planing, scraping, 
and sanding convenient. Left-handers 
can use a more natural stance il they 
pick the near left-hand corner. 



Our workbench vise opens to 6Va'k 
Because the bench dog holes were drilled 
with 6" spacing, we can secure a work- 
piece of any length between the vise’s 
pop-up stop and a bench dog. 


Continued on page 44 
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ask wood 


Color holds the key to abrasive pads 

Q What is the color-grading system for nonwoven abra¬ 
sive pads? Pm never sure which color is the best 
choice for a particular job, 

—Bill Road, Boston 


We can't speak for every single manufacturer. Bill, but 
A A he re's the basic industry code: A white pad is extra-tine, 
approximately equivalent to 600-grit sandpaper; gray compares 
EO 220-grit; maroon, 150-grit; and green, 100-grit, The difference 
among them relates to the coarseness of grit that's impregnated 
in (he plastic strands, no! the (hickness of those strands. 

NottWoven abrasive pads offer a couple of advantages over 
Mecl wool, especially when you use water-based finish, They 
don't contain oil, which would adversely affect the bonding of 
the finish, and they don’t leave behind bits of steel that can rust, 
mining tile appearance of a finish. Even whet you're using a 
solvent-based finish, these pads work well for leveling and 
smoothing between coats. Hold your hand fiat on the pad, or 
back ii with a wood block, and exert even pressure throughout 
each stroke. When it comes to rubbing out the final coat, ex peri- 
mem to find out what you tike be si. Pads work well for a glossy 
finish, but 0000 sled wool might he your be si choice lor a satin 
finish because of its more uniform scratch pattern. 

Compared to sandpaper, pads do a better job of conforming to 
tight curves and narrow grooves. That helps when you need to 
smooth moldings and carvings. 





Some abrasive pads are labeled individually with a coarseness 
designation, but these aren't. Memorize the sequence, or make a 
simple container with a labeled compartment for each color. 


Got a. question? 


it you're looking for an answer to a woodworking question, write to Ask 
WOOD, 1716 Locust Si, GA-310, Des Moines, IA 50309-3023, or send 
us an e-mail at askwood@weodmaoazirte.com. For immediate feedback 
from your feJIow woodworkers, post your question on one of our forums at 

www, woo dma gazine.com, 
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nlerestedift building the table's 
l: Cushioned chairs, you'll find the 
them in the March 2004 issue. 


U'J 




hVi 









\\ 


AA \ i nLj 


\; ,'i« 



traditional oak 



Looking for a round classic dining table that will serve your family’s 
needs for a lifetime? Let this 48' , -diameter T pedestal-style design fill the 
bill. While it typically seats four, you can expand its capacity to six by 
adding two leaves, as shown above. Doing this lengthens the table to 72". 

You’ll find its simple construction appetizing—just 10 parts, a notch joint 
for the feet, and patterns to shape the legs and feet. And, you’ll also learn 
our secret for building round tables-—kerf-bent aprons. 
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V* lag screw 2 long 
W flat washer 


counterbore Vi* deep with 
hole centered inside 


Va" chamfers 


■ is" flat washer 


7.4 j " r^i I hrtla 


Vi" lag screw 
4" long 


For the board feet of lumber 
and other items needed to build 
this project, see page 52 . 


■V'ir" pilot hole 194* deep 


'/V chamfers 


flat washer 


shank hole, countersunk 


D BASE ASSEMBLY 


'/V chamfers 


lew 


vs" chamfers 


pitot hole 

1W deep on bottom face 


#8 x 2W F.H, 
wood screw 


Vi* lag screw 3" fong 


W' counterbores 
W deep 
with Vie," holes 
centered inside 


34 d" pitot hole 1W deep 


34" counterbore Vi" deep 
on bottom face with a 
V hole centered insrde 


Get moving on the feet 

1 I-rnm W-ihick oak, cut the feel (A) 
io the si/e listed in the Materials List. 
As an alternative, you can laminate thin¬ 
ner stock, and plane it to PA" thick. 

Make four copies of the full-size 
foot end pattern on the WOOD 
Patterns insert, Spray-ad he re the pat¬ 
terns to i he feel* where shown on the 


pattern's diagram. (Flip the pattern 
over at one end of each foot,} Draw a 
straight line connecting the patterns’ 
bottom Fines together. Now. lay out the 
notches on the feet, where dimensioned 
on the pattern. 

Bandsaw and sand the feet to shape* 
saving the cutoffs. Using a handsaw 
and the cutoffs as a guide, as explained in 




SHOP TIF 


Let cutoffs be your guide 

Want to get some mileage from 
your cutoffs? To cut the notch in 
the feet [A), you’ll need to use a 
handsaw. Master Craftsman Chuck 
Hedlund used the odd-shaped foot 
cutoffs as saw guides to get exact- 
width notches [n both feet. The 
photos, below, show you how to 
do it 



End cutoffs aligned 
with notch marks 


Align the end cutoffs with a foot's 
notch marks, place the bottom cutoff 
between them as a gauge, and clamp 
the end cutoffs to the foot. 



With the bottom cutoff removed, cut 
the sides of the notch, keeping the 
saw tight against the end cutoffs. 


die Shop Tip. »bovi\ cut the sides of Lite 
notches. Then, chisel out the waste. 


4 Chamfer the feet’s edges, where 
shown on the pattern, Then* remove 
the patterns, and sand the feet to 220 grit. 
Clue and assemble the feet; drill the coun¬ 
tersunk shank hole through the notch 
joint, where shown on Drawing 1: arid 


drive the screw. 
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BASE 
(Bottom view) 



£EW 


SLIDE PLATFORM 
(Bottom view) 


m*' 


Va H chamfer 
along 
bottom 


3/iti" pilot 
15.4" deep 


counterbo^s 
>A" deep with a 
14 " hole centered inside 


20 vV 


Arm 


V* hole, 
countersunk 
on top face 





#1 index 

marks 

aligned 


With their number ' L 1 n 
marks indexed* align the 
feet {A) with the platform's 
lay out lines. Clamp the feet 
to the platform. 


TVj 

" Foot (A) aligned 
/ with layout tines 


4W 1 



Next up: the base, legs, 
and slide platform 

1 Edge-join enough l L / 2 "-tbick oitk to 
form a 21x21" workpiece for the base 
c Si ), Then* trim the base to finished size. 
Mark the four radii on the base* 
where dimensioned on Drawing 2. 
Bandsaw and sand the base to shape. 
Now. rout l /T chamfers along the base's 
top and bottom edges. 


3 Next, cut the legs (C) to size. Make 
two copies ot the full-size leg end 
pattern, and spray-adhere them to the 
ends of a leg. Draw a line to connect 
the patterns together. Now* bandsaw 
and sand the log to shape, and remove 
the patterns. Using this leg as a tem¬ 
plate* mark the other legs, and cut and 
sand them. Them rout Vu? chamfers 
along the legs' edges. 


4 Cut the slide platform (D) to size. 
From scrap W plywood, cut another 
piece to the same size. (You 11 use it 
when assembling the table's base.) 

To prepare the slide platform for use 
as a drilling template, draw a pair ol 
centerlines on its bottom; lay out the 
locations for parts A, B, and C; and 
mark the hole locations, when- dimen 
sioned on Drawing 3. Then, drill VT and 
y*“ holes through the platform, where 
shown. Turn the platform over, and 
counterbore the ' V holes. 

For matching purposes, number the 
leg iC) locations (the order is not 
important) on the platform's bottom, and 
number the legs. Also, mark a I on a 
footl A) and on an arm of the base (B) to 
index these parts to the platform. 

Drill lag-screw holes, 
and assemble the base 

Vote; To successfully do th(■ off&ttuions iu 
Ms section , you need to pay dose atten¬ 
tion to the mentation of parts and the 
applicable sets of holes in the slide plat¬ 
form U>> that you It use as drilling guides. 
To ensure success, read through the se< - 
don first , and moke sure yon understand 
all of the steps before proceeding 

To drill the counterbored holes in the 
feel (At for lag screws, where shown 
on Drawing 1, place the slide platform f D) 
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Location 

numbers 

matched 


Bottom side of (d) 


Match the legs (C) to the numbered loca¬ 
te ns on the slide platform {D). Align the 
legs with the layout lines. 



¥«'' bit centered 


V* Jt 28 x 28" 
scrap plywood 


Centering a W bit on the platform^ V&* 
holes, drill a pair of W-deep pilot holes 
rn each leg (C), 



index the feet (A) on the base (B), and 
align their mounting holes. Clamp the 
assembly, and drive the lag screws 


011 sawhorses with the bottom side up r 
thcrL align and clamp the feet lo the plat¬ 
form, as shown in Photo A. 

2 r lurn the damped assembly over 
Using the eight VW holes in the plat- 
Ioii'n iis guides, drill Y\t, holes as deep as 
you can into the led. Remove die platform, 
Now, redrill the holes with a " 4 / 1 hn, 
ing tltroygh the feel, 

3 Place the feel on your drill-press 
table with the bottom face up. Usim? 
a I'j 1 l orsmer bit, eounterbore the four 
mner holes W deep. Set Ihc depth stop 
to ensure a consistent depth. Without 
changing the setting, counterbore ihc 
four outer holes. 

A To align Lite base (B) on die platform 
“for drilling, mark centerlines across the 
giairi oji the ends of the base's arms. Apply 
a few pieces ol double-faced tape io one 
face of the base. Indexing tlie base to the 
platform, align their centerlines, and press 
tfic bitse I irmly against ihc platform, 

S rijJTi the assembly over. Using the 
holes in ihe platform as guides, 
dnJI M*" pilot holes J'/V' deep in the 
bawA bottom. See Drawing 2, Then, using 
tile holes in the platform as guides, 
drill W Index through the base, Remove 
the base from the platform, 

C Using the -VI," Forsmer bit in your 
Wdnll press, eounterbore the W' holes 
m the base's bottom Va" deep. Then, 
cnlatge the 'A holes to W. Now, coun¬ 
tersink die V\ holes On the base's top. 
where shown. This will ensure a tight fit 
when the base is attached to the legs (Q, 


!S 


lo drill the pilot holes in the ends of 
iJil' legs, place the platform on the 
sawhorses, bottom face up. Align the feuj 
on the pisiform, as shown in Photo B 
■Uteri, place the Mx28*28 H piece of scrap 
plywoocJ on top of Lite legs, in line with ihc 
platform, and clump the assembly together 1 . 
Double-check the alignment of The legs on 
the platform, 

8 f J laee the damped assembly on the 
lioor with the platform on top. 
Using the IT holes in the platform as a 
guide, iiiil) pilot holes in the legs, as 
shown in Photo C. Undamp the assem¬ 
bly, turn the legs over end for end. 
tee lamp with the legs aligned m before, 
and drill the pilot holes. Now, centering 
on the Vi fi " holes you just drilled, drill 
fV holes v:r deep in the platform for 
shank holes, 

Q Drive Va" Jag screws 2" long with W‘ 
vllat washers through the platform and 
Jnto the legs. To ease installation, lubricate 
the threads with paraffin. 

W f’face the assembly back on the 
sawhorses with the scrap ply- 
wood on top. Remove the plywood. 
Index and position the base (B) bottom 
lace up on the legs, aligning the base's 
and legs holes. Now* clamp the assem¬ 
bly together, and drive IT' lag screws 3 11 
long with Va' flat washers through the 
base and into the legs. 

H Unclamp the assembly. Mount the 
feet (Al on the base (B). as shown 
m Photo D. and drive the !4" Iasi screws 4" 
long with Vi ft ” flat washers. 


Make the tabletop 
and leaves 

1 Edge-join enough W "-thick boards 
to make two 25x49" workpieces for 
the tabletop halves (E) and two 13x49" 
workpieces for ihe leaves (F), Rip the 
leaves to their finished width of ]?\ 

2 Using a square, mark a cent crime 
across the width of the tabletop halves 
and leaves on their bottom faces. Then, 
place the tabletop halves (not the leaves! 
bottom face up on your workbench with 
the centerlines aligned. Apply two pieces 
o! duct tape across the join! k> keep the 
parts tight together and aligned, 

3 Fr TO scrap, make a pivot block for 
marking {and later routing) the table- 
top's diameter, as shown on Drawing 4. 
Mark centerlines across the block’s face 
and down its edges, where shown. 

A Center the block on the tabletop's 
“bottom face, aligning the block's 
cen(eritnes with the tabletop's centerline 
and joint line. Fasten the block to the 
tabletop with four fflm" fktthead wood 
screws. Then, using a trammel, and 


PIVOT BLOCK 
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0 TABLETOP 
(Bottom view) 


5 


%z" shank holes, 
countersunk \- 


#8x2" F-H. 
wood screw 



© 

r| 


© - 

L 

1 


Vi" counterbore 
t" deep 

'■'far shank hole, 


X 

#8X2" F.H. 
wood screw 


Vie" gap between aprons 


I TABLE LOCK DETAIL 



i 

N 

% 

© l 

XX 

ill! 



W,ote; Tabletop 


Align mark 
on table 
pEate with 
edge®) 
part 


locating iis pivot pin on the block’s cen¬ 
ter, draw a circle with a 24" radius for the 
lop's outer edge ami another circle with 
a 22Vi-.' 1 radius for locating the glue 
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blocks (I), where shown on Drawing 5. 
Remove the pivot block, 

5 Using a straightedge, draw lines 
across the tabletop's joint to mark 
the locations for the outer tabletop 
pi ns/s tee ves and die table locks, where 
dimensioned, (The center pin and sleeve 
align with the tabletop s centerline.) 

6 To mark the locations for the leaves' 
pins and sleeves, position the leaves 
between the tabletop halves, align the parts’ 
centerlines, and tape across the joints. 
Then, align a straightedge with the 
marked lines on the tabletop halves for 
the outer pins and sleeves, and draw 
lines across the leaves’ joints. To ensure 
correct pin installation, mark "pin on 
the right side of the left tabletop half and 
leaves. Separate the parts, 

7 Using a doweling jig, drill W holes 14" 
deep in the parts' edges at (he marked 


locations, as shown in Photo £, Then. install 
die pins and sleeves in die applicable holes, 
using a mallet to drive them in. 

8 Using a helper* bandsaw and sand 
the tabletop halves to within E /*" of 
the outer line, fhen, join them together, 
bottom face up, and tape across the joint. 
Now* using a Vi ,r straight bit in your 
router and a router trammel, trim the top 
to the line. For help on doing this, see the 

sidebar* opposite pKH L -f ar 

9 To trim the leaves’ lengths, position 
the leaves tight between the top 
halves. Now, using a straightedge 
aligned Hush with the tabletop halves’ 
edges, draw Ho.es across site leaves, Cut 
and sand the leaves to the lines* 

W To install the table locks, join the 
tabletop halves (E) together, bot¬ 
tom lace up. On the tabletop hall with 
table pins* position the table-lock plates* 
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Align a doweling jig's W guide hole with 
tne marked line for a pin or sleeve. Adjust 
the jig to center the guide hoie on the 
part's edge, and drill the hole. 


where shown on Drawing 5a. centering 
ihern on your marks, Mark the mounting 
hole locations, drill pilot holes, and drive 
Mie supplied screws. Then, position the 
mating table locks on the other top half, 
and engage them with the plates, Mark 
the table locks mounting holes, drill the 
holes, and drive the screws. 


n Place a leaf (F). bottom face up 
between the tabletop halves 
Then, position table locks and plates or 
the leaf, and engage them with the mat- 
ing parts on the tabletop halves. Screw 
Ike puits jo ihe leaf. Insert the remaining 
leak and install its lock hardware in the 


same way. Remove the leaves, and join 
the tabletop halves together. 


Add the aprons 

Note: A; an alternative to forming the 
tabletop’ s curved apron* (part.* C and 
shown m Drawing 5j. you can use 
preformed parts. (See the Buying Guide 
at the end of this article for our source. 1 
These parts have predrilled pocket 
holes, so you'll screw them directly to 
the tabletop halves (E) without using 
ghre blocks (f J. 

1 C.Lit the kerfed aprons (G) to (he listed 
width but to a length of 15W\ and 
cm the apron hackers (H) to width but to 
a lengih ol 73", Then, referring to the 
article on page 22, kerf the aprons, 
assemble the backers to them, and form 
the assemblies to the radius shown on 
Drawing 5 



Clomp a 34*3 l£x 18 h scrap to the tabletop 
naif. W back from its straight edge and 
tight against the apron. Using the scrap 
as a saw guide, trim the apron's end. 

2 Cut the glue blocks (J) to si/e, and 
drill the blocks’ countersunk shank 
holes, where shown on Drawings 5 and 
Sb, Turn the blocks over, and counter¬ 
bore the holes. Set eight of the 18 blocks 
aside for the leaves (F), To radius an 
edge of the remaining 10 blocks so they 
In tight against the curvature of the 
apron/backer assemblies (G/H). use an 
apron as a template, and scribe m com 
tour on a block's face, Sand the block to 
thi line. Now, using this block as a tem¬ 
plate. maik the other blocks, and sand 
them to shape, 

3 Position the blocks fl) on the tabletop 
halves (EX where shown, aligning their 
curved edges will: the inner radius fine. 
L’sing the shank holes in the blocks as 
guides, drill pilot holes in the tabletop halves. 
Then, screw -ino glue.) the blocks in place. 

4 To trim the apron/backer assemblies 
to finished length, position one on a 
tabletop half (Kj against the glue blocks 
and supported on W' spacers, Align the 
apron s and tabletop half s centerlines, 
and clamp the apron to the blocks. 

S L^ing a square, draw a line, located 
'A:" inside the tabletop's straight 
Ldge. across the apron’s outside face ai 
*sach end. tThe !/j?" setback provides 
clearance so the tabletop halves will close 
logtthei tightly.) Now, trim ihc apron's 
cuds, as shown in Photo F. and smooth 
them with a fiai bastard file. Repeal the 
process to trim the other apron on its 
tabletop half. 



With just a router, a slraighl bit. and a router 
trammel, you can easily form large, perfectly 
circular parts, such as this project's tabletop. 
No trammel? Don't worry. In a flash, you can 
make the one shown in the drawing, below. 
chat wili let you out circles up to 72" in diame¬ 
ter. Here's how to put the setup to work. 

STEP 1 

Insert and fasten the trammel's rods in your 
router's edge-guide mounting holes. Then, set 
the radius ol the circle by measuring from the 
inside of the straight bit's cutting edge to the cen¬ 
ter of the trammel's pivot pin. Now, lock in the 
radius by tightening the trammel's knobs, 

STEP 2 

Drill a hole, sized to suit (he trammel's pivot 
pm, in the center of the workpiece’s bottom 
Make the hole at least W deep but not 
through the workpiece. Or, for this project's 
table iop, which has a joint between the 
halves (E), drill a hole through (be scrap pivot 
blocks center, and reattach the block to the 
tabletop's bottom. 

STEP 3 

With the workpiece rough-cuI to within W of 
the finished diameter, insert the Jig’s pivot pin 
into the drilled hole. Now. plunge the router 
Oft, and slowly rout the workpiece, as shown 
in the photo, above. 

ROUTER TRAMMEL 

Va" rod 134" long, ground to a poini 


Four-arm knob with a 
14-20 stud 1" long 


mi 



! - =" steel rod 
36" long 
(trammel rods) 


vi" hole 


4 ^V — 

Spaced to fit your router 
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Mark the center of each slide's middle 
member on its ends. Draw tines across 
the platform, connecting the marks. 



TABLE LEAF 



W chamfer 


Table 


^i.-, u holes y& ¥ deep 
-+f. : " pile! hole " deep 
Table-lock plate 


Vo* pilot hole Vz" deep 


V 

W chamfer 


^8 x 2" F H, wood screw 


3VV 


’ S ha Ilk hole. 

countersunk, with 
vi" counterbore 
1" deep on 
opposite face 




6 Remove the aprons. Apply glue to 
the glue blocks' curved faces. (We 
used TLebond Wood Molding Glue, 
which sets, quickly and helps to ill! any 
gaps between the puns.) Clamp the 


aprons to the blocks. 

JTCut the leal aprons (J) to si^e, Then. 
X glue the blocks (I) to the aprons, 
flush with their ends, where shown on 


Drawing 6. 



Position the tablctop-balf assemblies 
(E/G/H/I). with the leaves (F) 


between them, bottom face up. Then, 
along each side of the table, place a 
straightedge against the aprons (G/H), 
and draw a line across the leaves. Align 
die block/apron assemblies fl/J) w ith the 
lines, and center them side-to-side on 
the leaves. Drive the screws through the 


blocks and into the leaves. 

9 Rout a t/ift" chamfer along the out¬ 
side edge of the table's aprons. r l hen, 
remove the leaves* and rejoin the top. 


Complete the assembly, 
and finish up 

I To install the 28" equalizer slides, 
where shown on Drawings 5 and 7, 
make marks on the bottom face of the 
tabletop halves (B) 1CT in from the ends 
of their straight edge. Then, using a 
square, extend a 14" line from cuds mark. 

2 With the pnedrilled, countersunk 
holes in the slides' outer members 
faceup, position and align the slides on 
the inside of the marked lines, where 
dimensioned on Drawing 5, Then, using 
an awl. mark the slides" hole locations 


Cutting Diagram 


Va X 7’4 X 72" Oak {4 bd. ti.) [4 needed) 


% x 7Vi x 96" Oak (5.3 bd. ft.) vrp 









T 




h-- 


r- -- . —-- 



x 5V> x 96" Oak (4 bd. ft.) 

'Plane or resaw to (be thicknesses listed in the Materials List, 


on (he tabletop. Remove she slides, and 
drill a Vi" pilot hole Y»“ deep at the 
marked locations. Now, realign the slides, 
and drive the screws. 

Position the base assembly 
(A/B/C/D) on the slides, aligning 
ihe slide platform (D with the slides' 
edges and ends. Next, mark lines on the 
platform centered over the slides* mid¬ 
dle members, as shown in Photo G. 
Drill mounting holes along the market! 
lines, and drive (be screws through the 
platform and into ihe slides. Now, with 


a helper, set the table on its feet, insert 
the leaves, and rout a W' chamfer along 
the lop edge. 

Finish-sand the table and leaves to 220 
grit. Apply a stain if you wish, (We 
used ZAR Oil-Based Slain, no, 110 Salem 
Maple.) 'I hen, apply two coals of a clear 
finish, t We sprayed on Aqua/.AK Water- 
Rased Clear Satin Polyurethane, sanding 
to 320 grit between coats.) Now,get ready 
to make the matching chairs in the March 
2004 issue, and take time before your next 
project to enjoy some fine dining. ♦ 
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er, and stronger 


I f there’s a faster, simp) 

joinery method than pocket holes and 
screws, we‘d like to see it. Using 
pocket hole joinery , glue-ups are virtually 
damp-free whether you’re edge-joining 
boards for a tabletop, assembling a face 
frame, or building a drawer, (.If you re not 
familiar with the technique, check out the 
pocket-hde primer on page 26 ) 

So. what about the jigs that make pocket 
holes possible? Wc gathered IK models 
selling for $10 to $800, put them to the 
test, and found what characteristics— 
besides price—separate them. Now, 
we’re prepared to name the top tools 
and Top Values in four price ranges. 

What makes a 
good poclcet-nole jigr 

Drill guides. These steel tubes guide 
the drill bit at an angle as you cut the 
pocket hole, and the constant reaming by 
a sharp bit can lake its toll Several jigs 
showed signs of scoring inside the guides 
after boring about 4(1 pocket holes, sug¬ 
gesting they ll wear luster than those 
without scoring. And, although some 
steel shavings from the guides are accept¬ 
able for the first few holes while the bit 
and guide break in together, the Rockier 
21296 (above right) continued to spit out 
metal well into our tests, 

Pocket holes usually are made in pairs, 
so a jig with two dill I guides saves you 
time if you can drill both pockets with 
only one setup. For making W face 
frames, we find %" spacing between the 
holes to be perfect, and most of the two- 
guide jigs deliver. 

“ Several jigs are adjustable to increase 
the spacing for wider workpieces, but 
only two—-the Task Pro Center 06250 
and Krcg K2—can go narrower. Of 
course, for spacing above or below the 
ranges shown in the chart on page 64, 
you simply move the jig, and drill the 
pockets individually. 

Portability, A less-portable jig UnT 
necessarily a bad thing; it's merely a ques¬ 
tion or whether you bring the jig to the 
workpiece (as you would do for a large or 
built-in project), or the workpiece to the jig. 
Low-cost jigs without built-in damps tend 
to work better on large projects; They're 
smaller and easier to clamp in tight spaces 


method a 


...tv? 
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The guides on Rockier s 21296 didn't 
hold up well in our test Even after boring 
more than 50 pocket holes, we still found 
steel shavings among the wood chips. 


than the mote-expensive benchtop jigs. 
However, most are awkward to use on a 
bencluop (except lor Pock’ Et, which, with 
its flat bottom and built-in clamp, is sitni- 
lar to the more-expensive benchtop jigs). 

When you can bring the work to the jig, 
most benchtop jigs (priced $70 and up) 
have built-in clamps that make positioning 
and securing the workpiece fast and easy. 
These jigs also typically have a stop to 
positively locate the workpiece on the jig. 



Whether you’re making pocket holes in 
W 1 -thick drawer sides (right), "W-thick 
bed rails (left), or something in between, 
the Pocket Pro easily adjusts to any W' 
increment within that range. 


Adjustability for stock thickness. 

All of the pocket-hole makers in our test 
are designed to center the screw-exit 
hole in Y-t" slock. Can you work thinner 
or thicker pieces? Sure, within about W' 
Or so, but the screw won't be centered in 
the end or edge of Lite workpiece—it 
isn't a problem, but it's not ideal, either. 

A few readily adjust to bore centered 
holes in W stock, a common thickness 
for drawer sides. The Kreg Rocket and 
Pro Pack come with spacer blocks that 
change the placement of the holes to 
accommodate V?"- and 1 '/V-thick stock. 
They're easy to install., but also easy to 
misplace, CMT's Pocket Pro (see photo 
he low left) is the only jig with positive 
stops for ten thicknesses of material from 
W' to I W. 

‘‘Pluggaiulity. 1 * Although most pock¬ 
et holes will E>e hidden inside cabinets 
and beneath tables, there may be times 
when they show. You can plug them 
with dowels, and some manufacturers 
sell specially cut dowel segments, or you 
can make them yourself. 

To help the plugs blend in, you want a 
pocket hole free of tear-out, and most of 
I he jigs delivered acceptable results 
when boring with the grain. Cross-grain 
cuts (such as you might make when 
edge-joining a panel or tabletop) were a 
different story, especially for the $20- 
and-under crowd. The Kreg Mini, shown 
at lower right, and the Pock'll were the 
only low-cost jigs that left us with a 
pluggable pocket across the grain. 

Two of the most expensive pocket- 
hole makers cul unpluggable holes, but 
for different reasons. Because the Porter- 
Cable 552 creates a curved pocket (sec 
photos, above right}, a dowel won't do 
(he irick. Face Maker 500 leaves the 
pocket screw slightly proud of the work- 
piece. so you can’t hide it with a plug. 

Top-dollar jigs uniquely 
suited to production pros 

Once you try pocket-hole joinery, you 
might f ind yourself addicted to the ease 
and speed of assembling projects. (Some 
pocket-hol e-obsessed craftsmen actually 
boast about the number of pocket boles 
in their projects!) The $330+ jigs are 
designed for high-productivity shops 
with budgets to match, but we thought 
you might like to know' about them In 
case you’re ready to take the next step. 

Kreg's two entries in this price category 
bore pockets in the same basic maimer as 
the least expensive jigs, but they automate 



Porter-Gable's 552 swings a straight 


router bit up into the workpiece to create 
an arch-shaped pocket (top). Then, a drill 
bit plunges into the end to create the 
screw pilot hole (bottom). 

at least pail of the process, The K200 con¬ 
sists of a drill chuck and his guided by a 
pair of spring-loaded plunge rods, and a 
pedal-activated pneumatic clamp. Mount 
your own power drill to the K200\s 
chuck, position your workpiece on the jig. 
and step on the pedal to clamp it iti place. 
Then drill the pocket as usual. 

The Kreg Foreman, on the other hand, is 
an automatic, entirely pneumatic pocket- 
hole machine. Position the workpiece Hal 
on the Foreman’s table (two flip stops 
provide excellent repeatability), and pull 
the lever forward. In a Hash, a clamp 
secures the workpiece, and I he step drill 
bit bores die pocket from below. The 
whole process takes less than 2 seconds, 

Potter-Cable's 552 takes an unusual 
two-step lack to pocket holes. Alter 
manually clamping the workpiece to its 
tabletop, you push a lever forward, and 
then pull it back. Each action creates pail 
of the ]x>eket hole, us shown above ^ 

Expect longer bit life from the automat¬ 
ed and semi-automated jigs from Kreg 
and P-C Machine-guided bits drill 
straighier and with less stress on the cut¬ 
ting flutes than human-guided bits. 

Face Maker, designed specifically lor 
face-frame construction, is more an 



The close-fitting bit-exit hole of the 
Kreg Mini (left) prevents tear-out in 
cross-grain cuts better than the 
wide-open back of the Task Pro- Center 
06200 (right). 
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Our picks of the pocket makers 


assembly jig than a true pocket-hole jig. 
Insert two frame pieces to be joined, and 
self-centering clamps position them for 
drilling. After drilling the pocket holes, 
you drive the screws right through the 
guide holes without unclamping the 
assembly. The process works well, but 
seems antiquated by the standards of other 
poeket-hole jigs in this price range. 


Sometimes, the original is 
still the best, and Kreg Tools 
pulled off an amazing, 
unprecedented sweep of our 
top recommendations in all 
four price categories. 


« $ 1 0 — $40 u The Kreg Mini cul 
the cleanest pocket holes and comes with a 
step drill hit and a lifetime replacement 
warranty on the guide, so we named it the 
fop Value. Nothing else comes dose in 
this price range. 


POCKET-HOLE SCORECARD: HERE’S HOW 18 JIGS FARED IM OUR TESTS 
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Kreg Mini 


- $ 65-$80 » The Kreg Rocket 

combines the portability of lower-priced 
jigs with the capacity and 
performance of more expensive 
models to earn Top Tool honors 
in this price category. 


COMMENTS 


Thfl best ot the low-dough ftoctaMiole makers with cFean entry holes even across the grain. 


Cross-grain cuts lore out badly, find the drill gyides enlarged every time we used them. Wo insertions included. 


r.inc. one like a henchtop model at a portabie-mcder priced and made the seconcKleanest cuts rn the price range. Setscrew on 
t he stop co llar skipped alter a tew uses: Sim pi's Surt Warns lein says th^Vg upgraded It and writ replace detective screws. 


1J ' e leas3 ^pensive pacfeet-iiole jig in rhe lest, and it delrvertid results about equal to other similarly priced figs. 


I " 3rr rrF ' i,,,,ill! nlerchangeahlH drirl guides, lor drilling ?,he pocket, and Vfc tor the pilot hole iVe rust used Ihe w guides wfth 
^ step drill bit. The gu ides m replaceable, though, should they wear excessively. 


This is actually two oi ihe Task Mo units connected by a slotted bar 10 ad|ust ihe distance between Docket holes 


Simitar in design and function 10 the Task 00250. but without replaceable drill guides. 


■ $ 100-$150 ■ Got a Little more 

money in the budget? The Kreg Pro Pack earned 
high marks in our Lest, and comes with every¬ 
thing you need to put a pocket hole almost any¬ 
where (including the Mini, Rocket, and K20E) 
benchtop model). So, the PmPaek is our Top 
- Too] in this price range. 

Kreg ProPack 


Written by Dave Campbell with Paul McClartnahan 


Kreg Rocket 


only jig m this price range that can be clamped easily to a fixed workpiece. it's also the only portable' jig with slops to locale 
ii pg-rf-a ctly on w. w, ana 1 »&' ma terial 

I ke a portah'p guide mounted to a clamping fixture in fact, rh -2 guides come oil ihe Tixtnre for portability il 
ripsa w • hree rfittera nt htahsad wrenchte coma with i t lor the diffe rent adjustments-onc si?e would be easeer. 

Essentially, this is a Kreg Rocket on the jaw ol a tcrggln damp mounted to an aluminum insert prate that fits Rockier s 
r outer ta ble. T rte Raciml co mes off the c fomp lo go portab le when needed. 

' ar t0 ir,e ^ enr} ~ rare - r-'H J:Ci, hut with Ihe Task 05250 fig mounted In Hie d a mpmg "fixture. Drill guides Thread Tut 
tn r easy replacement when worn, 


Adjustable to work IQ tfiffeftiu material thicknesses from w to iw Sturdy phenolic base fits in CMT router-table 
jnserl hole. Also available wilhoui the phenolic Plate ( model ppj- 002) for S7Q. __ 

T he ordin al solid-alumrnum Kreg fig. It's less versatile than ihe Kreg Rocket, costs S35 more, and comes with fewer accessories 

Tf.e K200 jig has ihree drill guides: Use whichever pair bruits the width cl yourwortpieii? Step blacks reposition the 
lrjr ' ■' and 1 vs' Sto ck. but CMT s PPJ-001 adjusts easier, Also comes with Rocket and Mini jigs lor versatility. 


Designed specifically for face-liame construction; you damp, drill, and screw the joint wilhoul removing the jig Uses a 
brad -point hi instead oi a step tilt to create the pock et, but we experienced no spiriting without a pilot hole. 

You power m plunging-chuck mechanism with your own drill Pneumatic slock clamp automatically adjusts tor stock 
Jto cknessesj^requirj^a^compr^wJrKa production setting. il isn't as fasl as ihe P-C 552 o r'Kreg Foreman. 

Fu ly f |n£lumaC|C inachine cEamps anri bores wllh m pull of a lever Flip stops along the hack fence hafp positively locate 

w orkpieces in pro duction se ttings For th e price y ou should ex pect a lot, and this machine definitely delivers 

This electric pocket-hole maker's internal router cuts the pocket, ihen an Internal drill bores the pilot hole, so it's nrji 

l ~ !: " ii: "3 pockets tiro long ard dilficuil lo plug Works well on 34' stock , but negyires shimming ior W material 

? (LIFEi Litehme*arrr,n|y 3 ga,iatraflorjrctelKte. SI currentel 11 m*crfarfrdakproducSofinnd 

■ JOL OOcfeys. wilh 'nvsiftm warrarty on drill guides dp Include shipping. where appln:. r iblr- 

10. >A Italy 
1T| Taiwan 
iUI UnilEd Sipui^. 


■$ 330-$800 ■ Of tht 1 high-dollar 

models, we d take ihe Kreg Foreman, which 
couldn l be easier lo llsc. I his Top Took however. 

is also ai she top of Ihe price 
range, and requires an air 
compressor that can deliver 
53 uftn at 90 psi. #■ 


in four price ranges 
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Bring your special glassware, china 
figures, or other prized collectibles 
out of the closet and into the light. 
This easy-to-build project showcases 
their beauty and your craftsmanship, 

H ere's a visually high-impact piece of furniture 
l hat you can build for only a modmie invest¬ 
ment ol time and materials, its three glass- 
insert shelves Jet light from a concealed halogen fixture 
stream from top to bottom, 

To discover how to heel up frame corners on this 
project and others, see I lie mitered half-Jap joinery Lari i- 
c!c on page 16. I his joint hides the frames 1 exposed 
erid grain w i t him tie projec C § legs. 


For the board feet of lumber and other items 
needed to build this project, see page 69. 


Laminate four legs 

1 Cui eight /<ix]ysx55' blanks for laminating the 
A legs (A), To form a channel to conceal the light fix- 
lure s cord, install u dado blade in your tablesaw, and 
plow a centered V? groove W' deep in two of the 
pieces, where shown on Drawing la. 

2 Clue and clamp four pairs of laminations, keeping 
the ends and edges Hush. The grooved pair forms 
the light rear leg. Remove am excess glue, and joint 
Vu" off one edge of each lamination. Plane the oppo¬ 
site edges to form four I 'Ax I W* legs. Trim ihe legs to 
the length listed in ihe Materials Ust 

3 Mark the Lops of the legs with their final orien¬ 
tations. Indicate the face to be drilled lor shelf 
supports. Position the leg with the centered cord 
channel at the right rear, where shown on Drawing 2. 
Referring to Drawing 1. lu} out the shelf-support 
hole centers on the right rear leg. 

A To drill the legs' she If- support holes, chuck a W' 
*hil in your drill press. Attach a 5'-long fence L 4" 
buck from the hiTs center, with about J 1 of the fence 
extending to the right of the hit. Drill the •H ,, -dcep 
holes, as shown in Photo A. 

C Adjust your biscuit joiner's fence to center a slot 
v-J Vi" from the legs' outside faces, and cut slots for 
#20 biscuits, where dimensioned on Drawing 1. 

6 To provide electric cord access to the hole in the 
right rear leg, make a V-block from 2x4 scrap. 
With a !4" straight bit in your table-mounted router, 
and a stopblock damped to the fence, form a '/; 11 -long 
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LEG DETAIL (Top view shown) 


H LEG [Right rear shown) 

W' notch W' deep (right rear leg only) 



notch in the leg's top and bottom inside 
corners* where shown on Drawings 1 
and la and as shown in Photo B. Cm 
hjc noich.es in steps, first positioning die 
Hii in cm ] /s into the leg's corner, and 
ihen raising the hit in W increments 
muif the notches are complete. 

* Mark the bottom tapers on each 
leg's two inside laces, where shown 
on Drawing 1b. Bandsaw and sand to 
die lines. To ensure uniform tapers, see 
the Shop Tip at r^hr. Sand the lees to 
220 grit. 

Form the rails and caps 

C’ltt the rails (B, D) and caps (C, E) 
^ fo sLie, To ensure that the rails 
Eind caps are identical lengths, use a 
siopblock clamped to mi auxiliary 
miler-gaugc extension, 

1 A dj u st yo ur hi sc u i t j oi r le r to cc n i e r a 
slot in the thickness of the mils. 
Then plunge slots for #20 biscuits in the 
rail ends, centered in their width. 





LEG TAPER DETAII 




Mark the right-rear teg shelf-support hole 
centers on masking tape. Align each mark 
with the bit, and position a stop block, Drill 
all four legs at each stopbiock position. 



With the right rear leg cradled in a V-block, 
rout the top and bottom vi JI -long notches ’ 
in progressive W increments. Clamp a stop- 
bfock to the fence to control the depth. 


SHOP TIP 


Sand perfect leg tapers qpickly 
with a simple scrapwood jig 

To sand uniform tapers on ail four legs 
(A), tack together the scrapwood jig ~ 
shown in the drawing, below. Leave the 
nailheads protruding so you can easily 
disassemble the jig and return the parts 
to your scrap bin. Clamp the jig to your 
disc- or belt-sander table Vs" from the 
face of the sanding disc. Slide each leg 
along the fence, as shown in the photo. 
right until its end contacts the stop. 
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pan he ad screw 
j Tabletop fasteners 
_*' - Vft" groove 


Halogen light 
fixture 


#B x W 

panhead screw. 


v- x 10% x W/\*" glass 
[3 needed} 


W chamfers 


1/4- shelf supports 


Tabletop 

fastener 


yf shelf 
support 


FRONT 


Ye" groove %" deep 
7 ifi" from top edge 


tf20 biscuit 


bottom 


S 20 biscuit 


y% gaps between _ 
leg (a; and bottom(G) 


Vi) 11 chamfer along 
,p and bottom edges 


10 v;l" 



%" chamfer 

# 6 x 


EXPLODED VIEW 



man 

Disconnect the cord from the internal 
wiring by removing the wire nuts. Mark 
the wires tor proper reassembly. 



Grasp and squeeze the cord grommet 
with pliers to release the cord from the 
housing. Pull the cord out of the housing, 
and remove the grommet. 


hmg a fairing slick, draw arcs on 
he rails 1 El Di, where shown on 
ifing 2, Sav> and sand them to shape. 
L'ut W' grooves W deep for the 
able lop fasteners in l he side caps 
where shown on Drawing 2. 

?: Before cutting the grooves, t bee k 
offset of your tabletop fasteners. If 


may be different from the 7 At> dimension 

shown an the drawing. 

5 Finish-sand the rails and caps, Mark 
Ihe locations Of the top edges of Lhe 
rails (B. D) on the legs (A), where 
shown on Drawing 2 Glue, biscuit, and 
damp lhe from and back rails (B) 
between the front and back legs. I ben 


join the front and back leg/rail assem¬ 
blies (A/B) together by gluing and 
damping the side rails (D) in place. 
Glue and clamp lite rail caps (C h) to 
the rails. The caps' front edges are Hush 
with the legs' outside faces. Finally, 
case lire corners of the completed 
assembly with a sanding block. 
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on the Woodcraft disc (left) clearly show the grit; 
Kling-On discs (center) in one package didn't include 

-■-a .«n, and Porter-Cable's markings (right) are so faint, 

hard to read, especially after sanding dust accumulates. 


On the flip side 

Because you frequently switch hook-and-loop discs us you step up 
through the grits while sanding a project, dear markings on the back 
of the disc help you keep track of which disc is which grit. The photo 
above shows the variety of markings we encountered iit our tests, 



Kltngspor 

Stearate 

Kling-On 



The discs that tested best 

Klingspor's uncoated Kling-On discs lasted longest and 
removed the most material in our testing, so we named them the 
Top Disc, despite their soinetimes-uhsem grit markings, Bui 
they don't represent the best value, as you can see by the "More 
Sanding for Your Money" chan, helc/w. Top Value honors go to 
Klmgspor's Stearate Kling-On discs that cost you less for every 
gram of material removed. You can change these discs more 
often and sLilJ be money a he ad. 1 ♦ 



■Cost 
PC* *)3St 

"Grams 

removtcl 


Written by Daue Campbell with Dean Fieri c 



Klintj&por 
SI earale 
Kling-On 

SO. 2 3 


MORE SANDENG FOR YOUR MONEY 


1 , 6 ' 


1.6C 


1.2c 


Mirka Gold 


Morion 

A290 


Ktingspnr WW Supply 

Klintj-On Regis Royal 

Pius 


Pa r la r-Cali Is 
Red Phenolic 


3M 2320 


DeWalt 


Wootlcrall 


28,10 


SD.31 


5038 


S0.46 


26,63 


32.70 


20.67 


$0,39 


24.10 


S0.53 


27/73 


SO, 52 


S0.65 


26,07 


27 30 


3M 

SandBlaster 


S0.99 


30.10 


'liased on 5”, a-hgfc, book-and-toop discs, ipurchasod in quantlies of 25--5D. II sstch quantities are not svgtlg&le. we used the "After 20 Minutes of sanding Averane 

iargesE-quantily package flrffered. Prsces current at Time id artide's production and do rwt include shipping, where applicable. of three boards. 


THE NITTY-GRITTY ON RANDOM-ORBIT SANDING DISCS 


rm 

PERFORMANCE 
GRADES (3) 

FOR MORE INFORMATION 

s 

i 

(Q 

J 
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f 
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/#. 

Sfl 

fS 
to , 4 
u j 1 

yi 

t JT 

y 

77 / 7 

S/S 

?I 

iion 

IS £ 

/ ^ o 

r 

§ / 
V ,l 

j a 

*j § 

Mj 

d 

r fei 
/3j 

fp ^ 

si -r— 

1 

7 / * 

t/ -jf / # 

/ # / £ 

m 

232U 

AO 

4V:>, 5, 6 

0 r 5, 6, e 

™ 

B+ 

B 

A- 

C 

000/999-3552 

WwW.3nn.cbm 

SandBlasler 

CA 

5 

■ 

e 

B+| 

B 

A 

C 

DEW ALT 


AO 

5 

8 

d 

A 

B 

A 

s 

80CV43.3-925e 

www.dewali.com 

KLINGSPOR 

Stearate KJing-On 

AO 

4 '/k. 5, 6. 0 

0,5, 6,0. 9. 16 

B 

A- 

8 

A 

G 

000/228-0000 

www woDdworkfngs1iop.com 

KlmgOn 

•AQ 

4V&, 5. 6, a 

0,5, 6. 8,9, 16 

A 

A- 

A' 

D 

G 

MERKA 

Gold 

AO 

5. 6 

0. 5. & 

C+ 

A*; 

A- 

A 

F 

800/843-3904 

www inirka-usa.com 

NORTON 

A290 

AO 

4V?, 5, 6 

0. 5, 8 

c 

A- 

B 

A 

c 

800/54 3-433S 

WWw.nortonabrasiYoa.com 

PORTER-CABLE 

Red Phenolic 

AO 

5. 6 

5.8 

C3 

B+ 

A 

C 

U 

800/497-8565 

www.pqrier-iCaDle.com 

WOODCRAFT 


“1 

5, 0, 8 

5, 8 

c 

B+ 

B 

A 

u 

800/225-1153 

www. woodc ra ft.com 

WOODWORKER S SUPPLY 

Regie Royal Plus 

AOl 

5,6 

0. 5. 6, 8 

B’ 

- 

A- 

B+ 

A 

F 

800/645-9292, 

www W0odworker.com 

NOT1ES - 1. (AO) Aluminum oxide 2, o "Universal" hole 3. A Excellent [C| Averaqe 4. (G) Canada (Sj Swdzeriand 

(CAS Ceramic aluminum oxide pa tie rn Ills 5-and r=n _ . fR Finland rui itniteri Rtsi*** 

a-hole sandars, § Good N?J Below average U Uni,ddbtates 
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easy-to-make # 

■drawer utahi 


cabinet 


Floor 

Cabinet 

System 



Inexpensive materials and basic 
joinery make for speedy 
construction of this hardworking 
shop cabinet. Even the drawers 
won't slow you down. With their 
special side/slide hardware, they 
practically build themselves. 

I T saving time and money is impor¬ 
tant to you, you'll really appreciate 
the drawer hardware used in this 
project. Costing little more than stan¬ 
dard slides, this epoxy-coated steel 
hardware combines both drawer side 
and slide in one piece, For more on this 
innovative hardware, see ‘Make the 
fastest drawers in the west (orcast) 1 on 
page 76 , 


Start with the case 

I Cut the stiles (A), side rails (B), 
front rails (C), and back rail (D) to 
the sizes listed in the Materials List, 
With a dado blade adjusted to match the 
thickness of the W' plywood side pan¬ 
els (E). CUl centered grooves in parts A. 
B, and D, where shown on Drawing 1 
Then cut the ‘A"-deep rabbet along the 
top edge of the lower front rail (O and 
the Vi u notches W' deep in both from 
rails. Now cut the rabbets in the stiles 
(A). Finish-sand all the parts to I SO grit. 

2 Cut the side panels (E) to the size 
listed. Glue and damp (he stiles and 
rails ( A. B) to the side panels, checking 
the assemblies for square, 

3 Cut the bottom (F) and back (G) to 
the sizes listed. Cut the tox'/z" 
notches in the back’s top corners. 


4 Retrieve the lower front rail (C), 
and glue and clamp it io the bottom 
{¥), keeping die ends flush, Retrieve the 
hack rail (D). and glue and clamp it, 
centered, on the back (G), Now, clump 
the back to the bottom els shown, and 
drill screw holes through the back and 
into ihe bottom. Drive the screws, 

5 Place the first side assembly (A/B/E) 
flat on a horizontal surface. Squeeze 
a bead of glue on (he side panel along the 
rear stile and the lower side rath Place 
the bottom/back assembly (C7F/D/G) on 
the side assembly, and clamp it in place. 
Now drill angled countersunk screw 
holes through (he bottom and hack and 
into the rear stile and the lower side rail. 
Drive the screws. 

6 Apply glue to the upward-facing 
edges of the bottom and back panels. 
Position the second side assembly, and 
damp it in place. Turn the cabinet over. 
Then, as before, drill angled countersunk 
screw holes, and drive the screws, 
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□ EXPLODED VIEW 



VSs" round-overs on alt edges 


W shank hole, countersunk on bottom face 


yic-:" shank hole,, countersunk on bottom lace 

W groove Va~ deep, centered 

1 

V/ rabbet'.. v * * no!ch 

V* deep 


ttBx 1 V* F.H. wood screw 


#S x F.H wood screw 


Vs* round-overs 
on all edges 


#6x1" F.H, 
wood screws 


#& x 1 v:r F.H 
wood screw 


#8 x t Vi' F.H 
jivood screw 


Vs" notch 
deep 


Vt* rabbet 
Va deep 


¥a m shank hole, 
countersunk on front face 


- Vi' grooves—^ 
V* deep, centered 


Vi' hole, countersunk 


Vi round-overs 
4 locking swivel caster 


1 " V 4 " flat washer 


#8x1 Vi F.H 
wood screw 


shank hole, 
countersunk 
on bottom lace 


7 Clamp the upper from rail (C) in 
place. Drill angled countersunk 
screw holes through the front rail and 
into the side mils (B), Drive the screws,, 

8 Cit 1 i w<> V 4 x21 Vi'a 25 Vi' pi cues of 
medium-density fiberboard (MDF) 
for the tup (H). Glue and damp them 
together, keeping the ends and edges 
flush. Sand the edges smooth, and muf 
W' round-overs along alt the edges. 

9 Cut the mob lie base (I) to size, and 
rout VV' round-overs along the top 
and bottom edges. Using a caster’s 
mounting plate as a guide, mark 
mounting-hole locations at nil four cor¬ 
ners, Drill Vi' holes and countersink 
them on the panel's top face. 


DRAWER SLIDE 
SPACER 
END VIEW 


3 DRAWER FRONTS PARTS VIEW 
(Inside face shown) 

¥k" holes Vi' deep 
on inside Face 


Apply two coats of satin 
polyurethane to the bottoms 
and backs and three coats to 
the fronts, sanding between 
coats. Now. to assemble the 
drawers using the metal 
side/slides, sec the sidebar 
on pages 70 and 77. 

2 With the drawers made. 

cut the deals (N) to size. 
Mark the bottom front corner 
of each cleat, making sure you 
have throe mirror-image pairs. 
Drill countersunk screw holes through 
the cleats W* up from their bottom 
edges, where shown on Drawing 1. 

3 Make (he drawer slide spacer shown 
on Drawing 3 from I 2"-long scraps 
of Vi' plywood. Using the holes in the 
drawer slides' cabinet members lls 
guides, drill pilot holes in the cleats, as 
shown in Photo A. 


Vs" round-overs 


Bottom 

front 


Add the drawers 

I Cul the drawer backs (J), drawer bot¬ 
toms (Kju and drawer fronts (L, M) 
to size. Ease the edges of the bottoms 
and backs with a sanding block. Rout Va" 
round-overs along the from and back 
edges of the drawer' fronts, Drill the 
screw holes for the pulls, where shown 
oei Drawing 2. Finish-sand the parts. 


Drawer slide 
spacer 


Use a spacer to position the drawer slide 
Vs" down from the cleat's top edge,. With 
the slide's front end Vs 11 from the cleat's 
tram edge, drill the pilot holes. 


L 

n i 

l> 

5 

j 

3" 




i 

j 
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Make the fastest drawers in. the west (or east) 




initially developed for the commercial kitchen-cabinet trade, 
the all-in-one metal drawer sidefelide hardware used in this 
project allows you to build sturdy drawer boxes in record 
time. But that's not its only advantage. The side/slide hard¬ 
ware costs about the same as regular drawer slides alone 
while eliminating the wood for drawer box sides and fronts.. 
And. adjustable brackets attach the finished drawer fronts 


to the sides, allowing you to fine-tune the gaps between 
drawers during final cabinet assembly. Here s how to build 
a drawer using this tlme^ and money-saving hardware. 
/Vote: The metal sides have a pair of raised tabs (see draw¬ 
ing below) used for positioning in mass-production applica¬ 
tions. Clip off these tabs before assembling your drawers . 

#6 x W F.H. wood screw 


Assembly 
^ frame 


Remove 


W round-overs 

10-32 x 1" 

R.H. machine screw 


Drawer slide 


Vie" hole W deep 
Drawer-front bracket 


Remove tabs 
before assembly, 

Metal drawer side 


Metal 

side 


Clamping 


16^ 


A 


#a 


sfe" shank hole, 
countersunk 

xi'f 

I 


#8 x -iV F.H, wood screw 

% 

1 

#8 x vfe" pan head screw 

7 Aa* pilot hole W deep 
#6 x 1 V4 h F.H. wood screw 


Drill screw holes and fasten the drawer back (J) to the i ^*^^J Dan hLd screw shank hole, countersunk 

drawer bottom (K), whore shown on the drawing, right Position v. 

the metal sides on the back/bottom assembly, drill pilot holes, and screw DRAWER 

them in place, as shown in the photo, above. For easy assembly, a 1 2^1 a [Viewed from the back) 

sorapwodd assembly frame 6" high holds the back and sides clear of your worktop. 


4 Cut two 2x18" pieces of scrap for 
cleat positioning spacers. Use them 
to position the top pair of cleats (N), as 
shown in Photo B. Now trim the spacers 
to UM'k and then 3'4" to mount the mid¬ 
dle and bottom pairs of cleats, where 
shown on Drawing 4. 

Finish and assemble 

1 Finish-sand the ease and the top, 
Apply two coats of satin poly¬ 
urethane to the case and three coals to 
the top. sanding between coals. 

Place the top (H) upside down on a 
pair of sawhorses. Turn the cabinet 
upside down, center it on the top. and 
c|amp it in place. Prom the outside of the 
cabinet, drill angled countersunk screw 
holes through (he side rails tB) and back 
rail i D) antfinlo the lop. Drive the screws. 
With ihe hardware shown on 
Drawing 1, bolt the casters to the 
mobile base U). Place the base on the 
cabinet* drill countersunk screw holes 
through lire base and into the lower side 
rails (B). Drive the screws, and place the 
cabinet right side up on the floor. 

Attach the drawer slides' cabinet 
members to lire cleats (N), driving 
the screws into the previously drilled 
holes. Fasten the piths to the drawer 
fronts, and slide the drawers into the cab¬ 
inet. Adjust (he drawer fronts to leave 
4 " between the top (H) and the top 


drawer front, and ViV’ between drawer 
fronts* leaving 4" between the bottom 
drawer from and the mobile base. 

Center your bench top tool on the top. 
and mark the locations of the mount¬ 
ing holes. Drill the holes, and bolt the 
tool to the top. Roll the cabinet out of the 
way, set the caster brakes, and round up 
some stuff to fill iLs drawers. ^ 


Written by Jan Svec 
Project design: Jeff Mertz 
Illustrations: Roxanne LeMoine 



With their ends against the cabinet's 
bottom, use a pair of 1S"-long spacers to 
position! the top cleats. Then glue and 
screw the cleats in place. 






D DRAWER SLIDE CLEATS 
FRONT SECTION VIEW 



Drawei slide 


m x F.H. 
wood screw 



'll 




#8 x F.H. 
wood screw 
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Step 2 

To accurately place the drawer-front 
brackets ori both 1 he small drawer 
fronts (L) and the large drawer from 
(M). make Hie drilling guide accord¬ 
ing to Ih© drawing, far right. To 
avoid confusion, draw brackets on 
both of the jig’s faces to connect the 
paFrs of holes for pans I. and M. as 
shown Mark the door front's center- 
line on its back face. Place the 
guide’s cleat against ihe front's bot¬ 
tom edge, align the guide's edge 
wiHi the marked centerline, and 
clamp it in place. Drill y 56 " holes vfe" 
deep, as shown in die photo, right. 
Flip the jig. and repeal at the drawer 
front's other end. 



W holes 


Stop 

collar 


Drilling 

guide 


W' tempered 
hard board 


Part (l) holes 


F Centerline 
■" marked on 
masking tape 


V* m groove 
Vi" deep, 
centered 


DRAWER FRONT DRILLING GUIDE 


Cleat 


... 


*■“ mtfirii m i ■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ i ■ )■ ■ i. 4 i.i ... .. , a ,,, , 




“ • “ - - — 4 «fi e i ■■■ 


Step 3 

With the bracket's drawer-side flange to 
the outside, drive ns plastic inserts into 
Iheir holes, as shown, right. Use a scrap 
of wood to evenly distribute the force, 
Loosely fasten the clamping plates to the 
brackets with the provided machine screw. 
Slide the drawer sides between the 
brackets and the clamping plates, as 
shown, far right, and tighten the screws. 




Cutting Diagram 


—— 

. 7 p;- 

- ^ 



-J&- —,.® 

<HW —- —^ 

1 - -^© 


x SVz x 96' Maple (4.0 bd. ft.) 



V: x 48 x 95" Medium-density overlay plywood fMDO) 



- —- - -' i f- ' " 

V* x 48 x 96 Medium-density fiberboard (MOF) 


Material 

c 1 

S J 

jist 




1 Cabinet 

FINISHED SIZE 

T W L 

Mail. 

Gty. 

A stiles 

77 

w 

23‘ 

IV! 

4 

B side ro4s 

w 

VA M 

23' 

kit 

4 

C front rails 

77 

V/4 

10" 

M 

2 

0 backrail 

77 

T 

17* 

M 

1 

E side panels 

VP. 

22’ 

23' 

MDO 

2 

F bottom 


W 

2H7 

MDO 

l 

G back 

w 

W 

2177 

MOO 

1 

H top 

lit* 

21 

2517 

LMDF 

1 

1 mobile base 

77 

2tr 

2# 

MDF 

~T~ 

1 Drawers 

J drawer backs 

W 

477 

1577 

MOO 

3 

K drawer bottoms 

V7 

1577 

21 W 

MDO 

3 

L small drawer fronts 77 

5W 

1677 

MDF 

2 

M farge drawer trout 

77 

m 

1 677' 

MDF 

t 

N cleats 

~ 

2W 

22* 

MDO 

6 


Materials key; M-maple, MDO-medium-density 
overlay plywood. LMGF-laminatfKS medium-density 
fiberboard. MDFnmedlum-density liberixoard. 

Supplies: #8x77, fBxl*, #M$" sax 1 W< and 
SB* ! •' flaiflead wood screws; #8> ! aanhead screws: 
■'!-20:<iyi* flathead bolts,'/7 Pat washers, and lock 
nuts (16 of each}; #10-32x1 roundhead machine 
screws (6); ! -7 hardbcard and solid stock tor [he drawer 
front drilling guide. 

Blades and bits: Stack dado set, %' round-over 
router bit. 

Buying Guide 

Hardware, 477-deep 22'-icnq drawer skfe/slides no. 
12K38.55, S0.2Ofpr, (3 pairs}: card pulls no. 01 A57.6S. 
52.30 ea. (3>; A locking swivel casters no, QDK2Q.01. 

Si 1.50 ea, (4). Lee Valley Tools Ltd. Call 8004871-8156 
or go lo www,te0va(ley.oom 
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slice & serve 




It cuts as good 
as it looks. 


A seal of approval 
from the pros 

Before presenting this project to you, 
senior design editor Kevin Boyle 
consulted with the world-renowned 
Better Homes and Gardens test 
kitchen staff of home economists for 
their input and approval The result is 
this cutting-edge bread knife that 
produces perfect stress time after 
time with ease. 


U se an ordinary knife to slice 
bread and you’ll end tip with 
odd-shaped pieces and plies of 
crumbs. But put lids star performer to 
work anti you II gel evenly sliced pieces 
every time, thanks to its offset shape and 
special serrated blade. To make it. you’ll 
need just a bandsaw, a router* a drum 
sunder, the supplied patterns, and some 
contrasting woods. You'll find a convenient 
-source for the serrated stain less-steel 
blade, mounting screws, and leather 
bootlace in the Buying Guide. 

First, laminate a block 

1 Using l A 11 -thick cherry and maple or 
other contrasting woods of your 
choice, cut two 2VsXl7" blanks from 
each. From '/V-thick cherry, cut another 
blank of the same si/e, 


O Laminate the blanks together in the 
W arrangement shown on Drawing t. 
When the glue dries, scrape and joint 
one edge, and trim the Mock to 2 l /4Xl6", 

Now, fashion the handle 

1 Photocopy the full-size top- and 
front-view handle patterns in the 
WOOD Patterns- insert. Cut apart the two 
pieces of each pattern. Then, spray- 
ad here the top-view pattern pieces to one 
edge of the laminated block, aligning 
them with the block's ends, Draw lines to 
connect the patterns. 

2 Bandsaw the block, as shown in 
Photo A, Using double-faced tape, 
reattach the cutoffs to the block. Then, 
adhere the front-view pattern pieces to the 
block’s face, connect lire pattern lines, 
and bandsaw again, as show n in Photo B. 
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Make the entire set 

The bread knife is the latest member 
of our maple-and-cherry kitchen 
accessories. See issue 147 for a 
matching pastry board and roiling pin, 
issue 148 for a chefs bookshelf, 
and issue ISO for a pizza peel and 
cookbook holder (right). Or go to 
ii! Ip ://wwav , wood magazine, com/kitset 

3 Drill Ei strap hole through the han¬ 
dle, where shown on the front-view 
pattern. Then* using o countersink, form 
3 /r M chamfers on the hole’s edges. 
Remove the patterns. 

4 Smooth all ol the handle's surfaces 
using a 150-grit sanding drum. Then. 
t’OLit Vi" round-overs along the handle’s 
edges, where shown tin Drawing 2 and 
the patterns. Round over areas that the 
router bit could not reach with a round 
hie and sandpaper, starting with 80-grit 
and working up to 220-grit sandpaper 

5 ( lamp tiie handle in a wood vise with 
a scrap hoard against its bottom, as 
shown in Photo C Using a small piece of 
double-faced tape at each end, adhere the 
serrated blade to the handle, positioning 
lliL’ blade \\ rth j is cutting edge dghi against 
the scrap and its front end W' back from the 
handle s end. where shown on Drawing 2 
Now, using a W drill bit. drill W^ep 



j’ , ilo[ holes in the handle for the rtiouojiim 
screws* as shown in Photo C. Remove die 
bhide from the handle, and peel of f the tape. 

Finish up 

I Sand the handle to 320 grit. Then. 

apply two coats of a finish, (We used 
Walco Clear Danish Oil Finish.) When the 
finish cures, screw the blade to the handle. 

2 Finally, insert an Belong piece of 
leather bootlace through the handlets 
hole, and knot the ends together. 
Now, get a fresh loaf of bread, and enjoy 
some fine slicing. ^ 

Buying Guide 

Blade kit. Slaioress-si&el serrated brade. 10V. 1 ’ 
long; #6:..'/' staintas-stsel panhead screws i' 2 ,i; 
leather bootlace, 8" long. Order kil no. 300BK.' 
$12.35 ppd. Add S9.0O \o* each additional kit. 
call Schlabangh and Sons Woodworking, 
800*346-0663, or go to www.schsons.com. 


LAMINATED BLOCK 


vi" maple 



W 


W pilot hole 
■/s u deep 


exploded view 



Bandsaw the laminated block, staying just 
outside the top-view pattern lines. Save the 
cutoffs for neattachment to the block. 



With the front-view patterns adhered where 
shown, bandsaw just outside the pattern 
lines to complete the handle's shape. 


W round-overs 


Handle 

) 


'/■*" round-overs 


to keep the- blade tight between the senews, 
drill pilot holes against the outside edge of 
the blade's screw holes. 

Vi" hole 




cA 


#6 x V&* 
slain less-steel 
pan head screw 


Written by Owen Duvall 
Project design Kevin Boyle 
Illustrations; Roxanne LeMoino 


Serrated blade, 
10W long 


www, we d ci tna^azin e .cam 


Leather bootlace 
8" long 
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Seattle craftsman 
Tom Stangeland takes a 
beloved furniture style 
to new heights. 


“Don’t skimp on materials . 
When creating something 
beautiful, your time will be 
your greatest expense ” 

— Tom Stangeland 



P- 1 


^ • | 
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T om Stangeland’£ introduction to 
the Greene and Greene style, an 
offshoot of the Arts and Crafts 
movement, came in 1981, That’s when 
someone handed him a photo of an arm¬ 
chair and asked if he could build one. 
Viewing the intricate joinery, curves, 
and inlay work, Tom replied* “IF E can 
build that chair 1 can build any chair.” 
The replica, below, is just one of many 
chairs of this design that Tom has built 
since reaching that turning point. 

Already a professional woodworker 
versed in the Art Deco style. Tom soon 
found himself immersed in this style, 
named for Charles Sumner Greene and 
Henry Mather Greene, These California 
brothers were prominent architects 
involved in the Alls and Crafts move¬ 
ment. I .ike others from the era, they often 
designed not just their clients' homes, 
which were built to glorify wood* hut the 
furnishings to go in them, as well. 

u This furniture is 
very tactile. It begs 
to be touched and 
handled.” 


'T immediately took to the style,” Tom 



says, "because it's beautiful, but very' 
accessible. And it fits in nicely with 
a wide variety 

o\ hriMtno Lind 2fe»C- <-“/ 

architectural ■ J 

-ivies, from old I | |_MJf I jf 

■ rftsfH ■ 


The "Blacker House 11 chair, named for the 
home of the original, presents a feast for a 
woodworker's senses: exposed, floating 
tenons and pegs made of ebony; inlays 
ihat contrast with the mahogany body; 
and satin-smooth surfaces. 


Expanding on a 
classic style 

These days, many regard Tom as one 
of the premier Greene and Greene-style 
furnituremakers around. But he’s not 
content to make replicas, "I take the prin¬ 
ciples of their design and expand on 
them*” lie says. 1 want to play with the 
style, adjust it. do new things with it.'" 

The “reverse-taper" legs Tom uses on 
some of his pieces exemplify what he 
means. "Those have become a hallmark 
of my work. But I’ve never seen them in 
Greene and Greene’s designs.” {See 
“Creating the reverse taper" on page 82 
to loam how it's done.) 

So how does Tom create new furniture 
that stays faithful to the Greene brothers' 
beloved originals? He keeps what he 
views as die key elements of the style in 
mind as he designs. They include; 

■ Fine, hut not overstated, materials; 
Mahogany and ebony contrast nicely, 
and carry a look of quality. But both 
feature subtle grain. Even the fine 
veneers he uses on tabletops, below, 
draw your eye without distracting you 
from the overall piece 

■ Relief and texture: 

Pegs used to reinforce joints protrude 
beyond surrounding surfaces; table¬ 
tops feature chamfered joints and 
exaggerated breadboard ends: and 
inlays and interesting shapes abound, 

■ Softness: 

‘‘My furniture has no sharp edges that 
can catch you if you. say. brush against 
the comer of a dining table as you walk 
by. The textures are friendly to touch.” 

■ Subtle Asian influences: 

Though not immediately apparent, de¬ 
ments, such as Tom’s reverse taper and 
the “cloud lift” design, right, appear on 
many of his pieces and further define 
the style. 



The edge of 
this server’s 
top could be 
flat, and likewise the drawer 
front. Instead, both are alive with 
texture. The "cloud lift" bracket 
connecting the stretcher adds 
shape and a bit of flair to an 
otherwise ordinary joint, as well. 




When sitting in the 
armchair, your hand 
naturally falls right 
on the exposed parts 
of the joint. This might, at 
first blush, seem odd, untit 
you realise they're a plea¬ 
sure both to feel and to see. 



The cloud lift profile on the bottom edge 


of the stretcher, as well as the through 
tenons" shape and carvings, allow this 
dining table to echo Aslan style without 
making it the driving force in the design 



To help clients choose the appearance of their tabletop, Tom uses this sample board. 
It showcases different veneers, all from mahogany or related species, that carry grain 
figures with names as interesting as their appearances. 


www.waodmagw.ine. c*m 
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2 great techniques to try in yours 



Creating the ^ 
reverse taper 


Several of Tom's furniture pieces, including his dining table, 
right, glass-topped coffee table (page 80 }, and Arts and 
Crafts bench {page 84 ), feature a leg he calls a reverse taper. 
Though it might look complex, the teg actually is easy to build. 

Tom starts with 16/4 mahogany, trimming if down to the 
proper thickness, width, and length. He cuts mortises for 
stretchers and aprons next. ISfow for the tapering. 




Tom's taper jig couldn't be much simpler. The fence consists of 
two layers of Vz particleboard with a cleat attached at one end. 
Two cleared spacer blocks—one w thick, the other 1" thick- 
screw to the fence face to support the fop end of the leg blank, 



Tom butts the bottom end of the leg blank against the fence 
cleat, and rests the top end against the W' spacer. Pushing the 
whole assembly past the blade rips a wedge off one edge. He 
then roils the leg 90° to taper the adjoining face. 



The two remaining faces get tapered using the 1 "-thick spacer. 
The process leaves the leg 1" smaller at the top than at the 
bottom. The taper stops shy of the bottom of the leg, yielding 
a shape that's subtly more bulbous and massive, 



To give the leg a more sculpted look, Tom routs a v?" round- 


overon the base. This simple step dramatically alters the leg's 
final appearance compared to the plain version also shown, 
plus creates softened edges that are less prone to chipping. 
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A diamond 


of a detail 


Diamond-shaped inlays, tight, create a subtle yet striking 
detail a I each corner on the breadboard ends of Tom 
Slang eland’s dining tables. He precisely crafts each 
diamond from a thin strip of ebony,, and fits each one by 
hand to ensure a tight, gap-free fit. Here's how he does it 


Standing 

just proud of the 
surrounding surface of 
the tabletop, these diamonds 
invite your eyes and hands to them 




j.' ' 



m 

T 


Sstt 

' V*" 1 






Particle board 


Tom starts by ripping W'-thick ebony into narrow strips. 
Placing the wood at an angle orients the grain parallel 1 to the 
long axis of the diamond. A thin piece of particleboard 
clamped to the saw acts as a zero-clearance insert r 



for cutting diamond shapes, Tom cots just through the ebon' 
stock, then polls the jig back from the blade. As in Photo 1, 
he uses a pencil eraser to hold the diamond as he cuts. 






i om cuts away most of the recess to a depth of about Vie" 
using a handheld router equipped with a Va" straight bit. A 
sharp chisel and steady hand finish the cut. Once ifs fitted 
Tom glues the diamond in place and carefully hand-sands it. 


At each table corner, Tom lays out lines 
marks intersecting lines centered on the „ 1V «. t 
piece. Then he places the diamond's points on those met 
and traces its shape using a sharp pencil to create a fine 


wwiv.Vfoad(Ragaiziiie.c&ifl 
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SHOP TIP 


Tom’s top seven success tips 

1 Make good and accurate layout 
marks, and then trust them. 

2 Be thorough and decisive. Second-guessing 
leads to confusion and mistakes. 

3 Have a good plan and design on hand before 
you start cutting. You want to know where 
you're going to avoid arriving at a dead end. 

4 Always use good materials, and don't be 
wasteful. There are only so many beautiful hoards. 

5 Don't be tentative when operating equipment or hand tools. Stay focused and make sure 
you've sorted out any questions or uncertainties about the operation before you turn on a machine. 

6 Select the wood you use personally and carefully. Don't leave it to someone who isn't sure what you're after. 

7 Get to know your wood supplier really well. Having a good relationship at the lumberyard leads to better material 
in your shop because the supplier will know your desires, and may notify you when stock you'll like arrives. 




While six out of ten people might not 
pick up on these subtle styling cues, fom 
insists that they "to critical to good 
design, and make up a large piirt of what 
separates fine furniture from the run of 
die mill. In “A diamond makes a gem of 
a detail" you'll see how he creates this 
signature inlay. 

Close examination of the dining table 
base reveals more subtle details: The 
center stretcher sports a slight chamfer, 
plus a thin cap on top 
with half-round edges. 

‘That detail takes a lot of 
lime,” Tom says, "and you 
don’t necessarily notice that 
it’s there. But it catches the 
light. creating an accent that 
you will see. whether or not 
you know why ii happened." 

Design that works 

While design is obviously 
important in Tom s works, 
he's quick to point out that 
function conies first. "When 
designing a piece of furniture, 
always start by figuring out 
why it needs to exist and what 
it has to accomplish. 1 

A partially finished custom 
display case on his shop floor 
illustrates the point. Were he designing it 
for himself, he would have made this 
piece either taller or slightly narrower to 
make the proportions a little more pleas¬ 
ing. But it's designed lo tuck into a niche 
in the client’s dining room, and has to be 


Like all of Tom Stangeland's furniture, this sideboard is 
built to withstand! daily use. The finish looks like natural 
oil but is really a durable catalyzed lacquer. The draw- 
ers feature hidden ball-bearing glides for smooth operation, 


wide enough to properly fill the space. 
Because the client is short, a taller cabi¬ 
net would have made it hard for her lo 
see a treasured piece of art that will 
reside on lop. 

Making those kinds of decisions lends 
an extra challenge to furniture making, 
which answer^ why Tom produces more 
stock pieces than custom ones these days, 
“When working on special orders. 1 have 
to stand around thinking a lot while I fig¬ 


ure ii out. And it's hard lo charge people 
for that part of the process,” 

So does he ever tire of making similar 
pieces multiple times'. 1 Not really, Of the 
dining table he says, T get really excited 
when 1 finish one. It's a design I never 
tire of. And ! really enjoy building beau¬ 
tiful things that will Iasi a long, long 
lime. It's a little piece of immortality.” # 

Written by David Stone 
Photographs: Richard McNameo 
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Clamp rack 


Clamp racks 


Perforated hard board pane! 


General storage 
cabinet 


Wall cleat 


Toot cabinet 


Hardware cabinet 


Interlocking 

cleats 




All of the wall system's components hang by 
hooking the downfacing bevels of their cleats 
over the upfactng bevel of a cleat fastened to 
the wall, as demonstrated here with the 
pejorated hsrdboard panel. 


Work light holder, coming rn issue 155 


Mi ter saw workstation, coming in issue 153 


[ F 
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Presto change! With this 
simple system, adding to or 
rearranging your workshop 
wall storage is (almost) as 
easy as waving your hand. 

A dding new tools or supplies to 
youT' workshop is always a good 
thing. But sometimes, finding a 
place to set up a tool or store more sup¬ 
plies means juggling the existing layout 
of wall cabinets or tool racks. With its 
interlocking hanging dents, shown in the 
inset photo,/nr left, this Idea Shop 5 sys¬ 
tem transforms a major hassle into a 
minor task accomplished in minutes. 
Here, you’ll learn how to build racks 
for bar and pipe damps, a perforated 
hard board panel for hanging hand tools, 
and wall cabinets with either dear 
acrylic or hardboard doors lor see- 
through or cove red-up sioi’Eige. Featured 
in three handy sizes—1214" deep for 
general storage, 8W deep for hardware, 
and IVi" deep for tools—all the cabinets 
share identical construction details. The 
inset photos, left, show even more ways 
to make your wall system work for you. 



Measure your shop for the total lin¬ 
ear feel of wall cleat (A) you'll need. 
The Idea Shop lias cleats at the levels 
Shown on Drawing 1, although not 
necessarily on every wall Plan your 
wall-cleat mounting heights according to 
your needs. Joint one edge of your 




CLEATS 



F.H 

wood screw 


J 


3 m ■-- :i^l':l | -HT|- 

4 


'¥zz'' shank hole, 
countersunk 


45 /: bevel 


#10 x aw F.H, 
wood screw 

l x 




ntnawavntQRt 



45° bevel 


Fasten the cleat 
to a wall stud. 


Tie" shank hole, 
countersunk 


boards straight, rip them to 3" wide, and 
then bevel one edge, where shown on 
Drawing 2. Sand the cleats, and apply 
two coats of satin polyurethane. 

2 Locate the wall studs, and drill coun¬ 
tersunk shank holes in die cleats at 
these locations. Leveling the cleats, drill 
pilot holes, and drive the screws. 


Add a perforated 
hardboard panel 

I Cut the frame sides (B) and fame tt 
and bottom (C) to size. With a dat 
blades cui Va grooves W deep in the sick 
top, and bottom, where shown on Drawing 
Then cut the W rabbets W deep in the cru 
of die sides. 

2 Cut the panel (D) to size. Squeeze gk 
into the frame members 7 gicoves, in; 
damp them to the panel 

3 Cut the back rail (E) and spacer (F) i 
size. Glue and damp the rail to the bat 
ol the panel (D). Clamp the spacer in plao 
drill screw holes through the spacer and ini 
the flame bottom (O, and drive the screw: 

4 Cut the cleat (lJ) to size, and then bevi 
Otic edge, where shown on Drawing I 
Glue and damp it Iei place, flush with the to 
of the frame top (C). Drill screw holes, an 
drive the screws. 




PERFORATED HARDBOARD PANEL 

W' rabbet h*--i/,«_ 

W deep 


#S x i Va" F.H wood screw 


■fta' shank hole, 
countersunk on back face 


08 x 1 Vi u F. H. wood screw 


W shank hole, 
countersunk 
on back face 


f A” grooves 
¥b" deep 
Vi" from 
front edge 


Te‘ deep 


WWW. W*a dn\7i.qaz ine .qtmi 
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Now make clamp racks 

I To determine the size of the hold¬ 
er (H), shown on Drawing 4, and 
the size and spacing of the notches for 
the bar or pipe damps that you liavc, 
sec the sis steps shown on Drawing 5, 
Cm the holder (H) to size. Then cut 
the uptight (1) and cleat (J) to the 
widths listed in the Materials List and 
lhe same length determined for the 
holder. Cut 2° bevels on all the parts, 
where shown on Drawing 4a. Then 
cut the 45° bevel on the deal. To lock 


the completed rack onto the wad 
cleat, drill a countersunk screw hole 
centered in the length of the upright, 
where shown on Drawing 4, 

2 Lay out the notches on the holder 
(H) r With a dado blade in your 
tablesaw, and an auxiliary extension 
attached to your miter gauge to 
prevent chip-ouL cut the notches. 
For a method of cutting the notch¬ 
es that avoids tedious layout, see 
the Shop Tip. below. 

3 Glue and clamp the cleat (J) to the 
upright (J) with their top edges 
flush, where shown on Drawing 4a. 
Drill screw holes, and drive the 
screws. Then glue and damp the 
holder (H) to assembly 1/J, keeping 
the back edge of the holder flush with 
the back face of the cleat, Drill screw 


holes, and drive the screws. 



#3k VA a F.H. 
wood screw 


^ 2 " shank 
1 


Ya?" shank 
countersunk 
on back 


x 2" F.H, wood screw 


CLAMP RACK 


Centered 


bevel 


m* 1 

wood 


0 SIZING THE CLAMP HOLDER 


SIDE SECTION VIEW DETAIL 


#8X2" F.H. 
wood screw 


V 


n 


iv6” 


ir^TT rtoel 


£ u bevels - 


45° Level 


#fl x 1 Va" F.H. | kbj ' 
wood screw ■ ■ 



¥s?*' shank hole, 
countersunk 


Step 5 Holder length=notch width times the number 
of clamps, plus space width times one 
more than the number of clamps. 


Step 1 Notch widths 
thickness of 
the clamp's 
bar or channel 
or OLftside 
diameter of Els 
pipe plus Vfe". 


T 

Step 4 End width-space width 



Step 6 Holder 
width =ove rail 
depth ol the 
clamp plus 1 W. 


Step 2 N otch de pth-width of th e cla m p r s bar or channe 1 
! or the outside diameter of its pipe plus Vs". 

Step 3 Space width^dimansion of the damp's widest 
part minus the width of a notch plus v7 
{minimum of I" for strength). 



Save time notching with a simple step-and-repeat jig 

When making several clamp racks, speed things up by 
adding an indexing pin the same width as the notches, you 
wish to cut to a miter-gauge auxiliary extension. Then use 
it just like a box-joint jig to cut the notches. 


When making racks that call for notches of more than one 
width, make your jig for the narrowest notch, and cut these 
holders first. Then use the same jig to cut the wider notch¬ 
es. The photos, below, show you how to cut 1" notches 
with a jig originally made to cut vfe 1 * notches. 





of the hold 
e between 


Miter-gauge 
auxiliary extension 


Difference between 
width of dado blade 
end desired notch 


•AV . 


- 


Lay out the holder's first notch, and align it 
with the dado blade. Adjust the auxiliary 
extension so the distance between the 
indexing pin and the eng 
the same as the difference 
width of the dado blade and the width ™ 
the desired notch. Secure the extension to 
the miter gauge., and make the first cut. 



Second cut 


First cut 


Slide the holder over against the indexing 
pin, and make another cut,, In this case, the 
notch is formed in two cuts because the 
dado blade is half the width of the desired 
notch. When the dado blade's width is less 
than half the desired notch's width, you'll 
have to make more than two cuts to com¬ 
plete the notch. 



Place the notch just cut over the indexing 
pin with one side against the pin, and 
make the third cut. Push the notch's other 
side against the pin, and make a fourth cut. 
Once again, if using a narrower dado 
blade, clean out between the two cuts with 
additional passes. Now repeat these steps 
until all the notches are cut. 
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Note: Omit she If-pin holes and 
shelves in- the tool cabinet 


Plastic track for 
Vi" doors 22W' long 


#8x1 vfe" F.H. wood screw 


GENERAL STORAGE AND 
TOOL CABINETS 


groove W' deep 
rotn back edge 

faxivv F.H 
wood screw 


% JI rabbet Vie" deep 


ffl groove W deep 
¥* a from back edge 


¥** rabbet W deep 


shelf pie 


tt8x VA" F.H 
wood screw 


I" rabbet Vie" deep V 

li \ 

Piastic track for 

I l A" doors 22%* long 

Vi" groove W deep from back edge / 

¥.&" shank hole, countersunk on back face 


Next build some cabinets 

Note: The general storage anti tool cabinets 
differ only in the widths of the sides, top, and 
bottom, as shown on Drawing 6, and whether 
or not (hey have shelves. All the other parts 
are identical Although all the pirns of the 
hardware cabinet, shown on Drawing 8, 
differ in she from the other cabinets, the ' 
machining operations are the same, except 
for the hocks. The Materials List indicates 
pans to build one of each cabinet 

1 LT.it the skies (K, L, X) and the Lops 
ami bottoms (At N, Y) to size. With 
a dado blade, cut Ki ,r rabbets V*" dee;) in 
Lhc si ties, where shown on Drawings 6 
anti 8, Then, for the door track, cut the 
rabbets Yni" deep along the Front 
edges of the lops and bottoms. Finally, 
cut l /t" grooves Vs M deep in all the pints 
for the backs (O, Z). 

2 Mil sJidf-pin holes in the sides (K) 
of the general storage cabinet, where 
shown on Drawing 7, Do not drill shelf- 
pin holes in the sides (L X) of the tool 
and hardware cabinets, 

3 For the general storage and fool cabi¬ 
nets, cut perforated hardboard for the 


backs (O) to size. Squeeze 
glue itito Lite Lop, bottom, 
and side grooves, and 
apply it to the sides’ rab¬ 
bets. Capturing the back in 
the grooves, clamp the case 
together, For the hardware 
cabinet back (Z), cut a 
piece of W* plywood to 
size. Then cut a W' rabbet 
] /j" deep along its edges, 
where shown on Drawing 
8. Orienting, the back to 
leave a YX" recess at the 
cabinet 1 s rear, where si town 
on- Drawing 9, glue and 
clamp the hardware cabinet 
case together, 

4 Checking the cases’ 
exact widths, cut die 
rails (P, A A) to length, and 
chimp them in place, where 
shown on Drawings 7 and 9, 
Note that the Lop edges of 
both rails (P, A A) arc flush 
with the lop faces of the tops 
and bottoms (M, N. Y). 


GENERAL STORAGE AND TOOL CABINET 
SECTION VIEW 


Sliding door track 

11 j /2" for pan ■ 

— GRA* for part® 



l A‘ groove W deep 

Tf( 


from back edge 


30V& 


Note: Omit shelf-pin 
holes Etnd shelves in 
tool cabinet. 


J -- i —j f 

Top of® is flush with the top of® or® 


vfWw. woo dm llcj ciz. i ne .com 
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#a x 1 W' F.H. wood screw 



¥$2 shank hole, countersunk 


V\" groove 94" deep 
34" from back edge 


rabbet ^4" deep 


HARDWARE CABINET 


#0 x 1 W F.H 
wood screw 


Plastic (rack for W doors 2694" long 


W rabbet 

$4" deep 


■A" groove W deep W from back edge 


W rabbet 
- Va" deep 

9V 


Mounting 

bracket 


#8 x W R.H. 
wood screw 


¥&" shank hole, 
countersunk 
on back face 


Storage 

bin 


Plastic track 
for W doors 
2634" long 


/ #6x1 Vi" F.H 
wood screw 


w&" rabbet 
deep 


Vi" groove W deep 
W from back edge 


HARDWARE CABINET 
SECTION VIEW 


Now measure the exact length of the 
stiles (Q. BB), and cut them to size, Cut 
half-lap joints in the ends of the parts, and 
glue and damp them in place. 

Cut the iear rails (R, CC), spacers (S f 
DD), and cleats (X EE) to size. Bevel 
the deals, where shown on Drawing 2. Glue 
and damp the rear rails to the backs (O, Z), 
anti the spacers to the bottoms (M, N, Y), 
where shown on Drawings 6, 7, 8. and 9. 
Drill screw holes, and drive the screws. 
Then glue and clamp the cleats in place, 
drill screw holes, and drive the screws, 

Cut the doors (U, EF) Vu” larger in 
length and width than the sixes listed, 
Depending on what you wish, to store in 
the cabinets, choose either tempered 
hard board or clear acrylic, (We used both 
hardbeurd and acrylic for general storage 
cabinets, and acrylic for the tool and 
hardware storage cabinets.) Clean up the 
edges by jointing off 'Ai \ and then ease 
the sharp comers with a sanding block, 
Chuck a 1” Forstnei hit in your drill 
press, and drill the linger holes. Chamfer 
their edges with sandpaper. When 
drilling finger holes in acrylic doors, run 
your drill press at 250 rpm. 


For a general storage cabinet, cut the 
shelves (V) and the shelf edges (W) 
lo size, (Hue and damp the shelf edges to 
the shelves. 



Place the 1 Vj" spacer between the cabinet's 


bottom and the first bracket, and align it 
with the mark. Drill pilot holes, and drive the 
screws. Slide the spacer ewer, and mount 
the second bracket. Nov/, using the 514" 
spacer, mount the remaining brackets. 






Storage bin 
Mounting bracket 


Sliding doer track 


2434" 


#8 x V£ R.H 
wood screw 




Topot@is flush with the top of®. 
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Finish and hang 

I Sand the exposed plywood edges of 
the damp racks smooth, and case all 
the cornel's with a sanding block. Sand 
the perforated hardboard panel frame, 
cabinet frames, and shelf edges, and ease 
their comers with a sanding block. Apply 
two coats of satin polyurethane to at! the 
pails, sanding between coats. 

Cut sliding door tracks to fit between 
the cabinet sides, apply a Vs" bead of 
construction adhesive, and damp the 
tracks in place. 

T .ay the hardware storage cabinet on its 
back. Cut I W - and 5 W -wide spacers 
from sera]), and make bracket-alignment 
marks W from one end. Fasten the bin- 
mounting brackets, where shown on 
Drawing 9, and as shown ;n Photo A, 

Lay the perforated hardboard panel 
on its back, and arrange your tools on 
it. Once you work out an efficient 
arrangement, attach perforated hardboard 
hooks and tool holders. 

Hang the clamp racks, perforated 
hardboard panel and cabinets on the 
wall cleats. To keep from accidentally 
dislodging the damp racks, use the hole 
drilled in lEie rack’s upright as a guide to 
drill a pilot hole in (he wall cleat. Drive 
the screw. Install the shelf pins, shelves, 
and plastic bins in their respective cabi¬ 
nets, and then add the doors. Now, ha tig 
up your clamps, refill the perforated 
hardboard, and arrange your other tools 
and supplies in the cabinets. ♦ 


Materials List 



Part 

ffni 

T 

ISHED 

w 

' SIZE 
L 

Matl. 

Qtv, 


A wall cleat 

# 

3 " 

t 

M 

f 


Perforated hardboard panel 


6 irame sides 

W 

vp 

4 S“ 

M 

2 

C frame top'bdlom 

w 

w 


M 

2 

D panel 

Vi 

nw 

1 47W" 

PH 

1 

£ back rail 

¥i 

T 

mi 

M 

1 


F spacer 

¥i 

r 

24 ‘ 

M 

1 

G cleat 


3 " 

24* 

M 

1 

1 

Cfamp rack 

l 

H holder 

Vi’ 

t 

t 

MDO 

1 

i 

upright 

Vi 

6 1 

\ 

MDO 

1 

t 

J deaf 

W 

T 

t 

M 

~r 

i 

General storage and to of cabinets 

K storage cabinet 
sides 


\w 

30* 

MDO 

2 

L 

. IoqI cabinet sides 

u 

ffli" 

30 " " 

MDO 

2 11 

M storage cabinet 
tap and bottom 

IV 


mi 

MDO 

2 

N tool cabi net 
lop and bottom 

Vi 


2m 

MDO 

2 

O backs 

Vi 

23 vi' 

mi 

PH 

2 

P raife 

W 

m* 

24 * 

M 

4 

Q sties 

W 

m 1 

3tM‘ 

M 

4 

R rear rails 

Vi 

2 " 

22V;' 

M 

1 

S spacers 

Vi 

2 m 

24 * 

M 

2 

T deals 

w 

3* 

24" 

M 

~ 

U’ doers 

w 


H/A 

4 

V shelves 

w 

m* 

22W 

MDO 

2~ 

W shelf edges 

¥i 

wi' 

22 : f. 

M 

2 


Written by Jan Svec 

Proj 9 d design: Kevin Boyle and Frank Folimene 
Illustrations: Roxanne LeMoine 


Hardware cabinet 


X sides 

¥i 

8* 

2M' 

MDO 

2 

Y 'op and bottom 

W 

ff 

~Z7W~ 

MDO 

2 

1 back 

Vi 

2m 

2m 

MDO 

1 

AA rails 

p 

Wi 

2BW 

M 

2 

BB sliJes 

W 

PA' 

24W 

M 

2 

CC rear rail 

"W 

2* 

2m 

M 

1 

DD space; 

y/ 

2 h 

2m 

M 

1 

EE cleat 


y" 

2m 

M 

1 

FF" doors 

p 

22Mi 

A 

2 


f Determined by measurement. See the Jnslmdrcns. 

Tans initially cut oversize. See ihe instructions. 

(Materials key: M-mapfe, MDO-medium-dejisiiy 
overlay plywood, PH-perforsted hardboard. H-tem- ' 
pered hardaoard. A-acrylEc. 

Supplies: mvA m , mm', mz a . and * 10 * 2 ^ 
flathead wood screws; dSxVS 4 roundhead wood screws; 
construction adhesive. 

Blades and bits: Slack dado set, T Forstner bit, 

Buying Guide 

Hardware, 48* brown plastic sliding door track no. 
KV24174B, $5.57, Va* shel J pins rs>. 040*6^, $2.40 lor 
20. Woodworker's Hardware, Call 800/363-0130, or . 
order online at www.wwhardware.com, 

Storage bins. Six-pack of plastic storage bins with 
mourning bracket nos. BlNSGflOOfl (red), BINS6000Y 
(yellow), BINSeoCDO {green), $6,50. MtFeeiy's. Calf 
0{i(] l '443-7937. or order online as www.mcfeeiys.com. 
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See more 

... Idea Shop 5 
projects and 
tools at _ 

^ http:tfaiwwjnffloirinaaMlHB.coio/MeasliBjis 


Cutting Diagram 


^ X3Y2X 96" Maple (2,7 bd. ft.) 

Number needed determined by your shop layout. 
(?) (?)_fR) See theinstructions, 


% x 7Va x 96* Maple (5.3 bd. ft,) 



V* x 7Vi x 96 Maple (5.3 bd. ft.) 



V* x 5Vs x 96" Maple (4 bd, ft.) 


•© @ 
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I® 


® 
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96 Medium-density overlay plywood (MOO) 
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V? x £4 x 48" 
Medium-density 
overlay plywood (MDO) 


!4 x 48 X 48" Acrylic 



Va x 48 x 48" Hardboard 


Note: Parts H and J are made of 3V medium-density over/ay pfywood 
and pari J is made of maple. To determine their dimensions and the 
■quantrty of materials needed, see the instructions. 
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o fie Ip avoid tool catches, tom 
grain, and other turning snafus, 
it's essential that your tools be 
properly sharpened. So how do you do 
that? We asked throe professional turn¬ 
ers (see page 95 for more on them), and 
their answers were unanimous: ' Get a 
Wolverine Grinding Jig/’ Ad three felt 
that next lo a solid lathe and a good set of 


Locking 

base 


V-arm 


Locking 

base 


Vart-Grincf Attachment 


PEatfonn 

rest 


tools, the Wolverine Grinding Jig by 
Oneway is die best investment an ama¬ 
teur or occasional turner can make. 

Next, we asked our pros how to pul the 
Wolverine Jig to best use. Here's what 
they showed us, 

Fixst, let’s get familiar 
with the jig 

The complete sharpening system, 
shown kfu includes the Wolverine 
Grinding Jig, consisting of two locking 
bases, a V-arm rest, and an adjustable 
platform rest (about $80)> and two 
accessories: the Vari-Grind Attachment 
(about $48) and Skew Grinding 
Attachment (about $27). 

Use the V-arm rest by itself to sharp¬ 
en your roughing gouge and parting 
tool It also supports the Vari-Grind 
Attachment, used for putting the popular 
side grind on bowl gouges and fingernail 
grind on spindle gouges. To sharpen your 


skew chiseb clamp the Skew Grinding 
Attachment to the V arm rest. The plat¬ 
form rest accommodates the sharpening 
of scrapers, and also makes an excellent 
rest for sharpening other edge tools, such 
as plane irons and chisels. 

Adjustable locking bases secure the 
rests for proper tool positioning. This 
also allows you to grind on either wheel 
with both rests. The bases mount direct¬ 
ly under the grinding wheels, as shown 
on Drawing 1, so make sure your 
grinder accommodates them, To elevate 
the center of the grinding wheels to the 
height shown, insert a spacer block 
between the grinder and its platform. 

You may find the prospect of spending 
$160 for a jig to sharpen your lathe tools 
daunting. That's about the cost of five 
mid-priced M2 high-speed steel tools. 
But if they're not sharpened properly, 
even the most expensive tools aren’t 
much good. The Wolverine Jig allows 
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FRONT VIEW 



Center of wheel 


&A-GW 


Spacer 


Grinder 

platform 


f Thickness 
as required 


□ JIG SETUP 


you to do what most people can't do by 
band: grind smooth, consistent bevels to 
precise angles without the multitude of 




Howto ensure perfect tool-to-grinding-wheel alignment 

Accurate alignment of a tool's bevel 
with the grinding wheel means less 
metal removed whan sharpening. 

You'll also avoid a gradual drift away 
from that perfect bevel you’ve estab¬ 
lished, Aligning the bevel to the wheel 
by eye doesn't always get perfect 
results. Here’s a trick that will. 

Blacken the bevel of the tool with a 
permanent felt-tip marker. Adjust the 
tool rest, and align the tool's bevel 
with tiie wheel by sight. Switch on the 
grinder, and barely touch the tool’s 
bevel to (he wheel. In the photo, right, 
the shiny spot shows that the bevel’s 
heel contacted the wheel first. 

Readjust the tool rest so the wheel 
removes the marker all the way from 
the bevel’s heel to the cutting edge. 


Marker is worn 
away where 
bevel touches 
the wheel. 


facets typical of freehand attempts. 

What you need to know 
about grinders and wheels 

Most general-purpose grinders run at 
3,450 ipm and come equipped with 
gray utility wheels. This combination of 
high speed and hard wheels easily over¬ 
heats lathe tools, leading to short edge 
life. Our experts recommend an 8" 
s low-speed grinder {1,725-2,000 rpm) 
equipped with white aluminum oxide 
wheels, These wheels are designed to 
wear away during sharpening, constant¬ 
ly exposing new cutting particles. This 
results in cooler, more efficient grind¬ 
ing. Fit your grinder with one 60-grit 
wheel for rough shaping your tool pro¬ 
files when needed, and one 100-grit 
wheel for routine sharpening. 

If you already have a 3,450-rpin 
grinder you don’t have to replace it; fit- . 
ting it with white aluminum oxide 
wheels is more important than slow 
speed, Also, a 6 PI grinder is acceptable, 
bin no matter which size grinder you 
use, replace the wheels when they wear 
down to about 5 11 in diameter. 

You’ll need to keep the wheels 
dressed to remove metal particles and 
maintain Hat surfaces. Oneway offers 
the Wolverine Dressing Jig (about $65), 
and most woodworking ami turning sup¬ 
ply catalogs offer inexpensive diamond 
wheel dressers ($16 to $40), 
bor best results, use light grinding 
pressure, and move the tool from sidc- 
to-side to avoid wearing furrows in the 
wheels. For safe operation when using 
ihe V-aim rest, keep the tool's contact 
point well above the grinding wheel's 
centerline. When using the platform 




rest, position its leading edge about W' 
from the wheel Make all jig adjust¬ 
ments with the grinder stopped. 


Setting up the jig 

Nate: Dra wing 2 shows the various parts 
of a howl gouge tip. Although the geom¬ 
etry of spindle and roughing gouges is 
different, the parts have the same names. 
Adjusting the Wolverine Jig to help you 
grind the angles described in the next 
section is easy,. First, set an angle-finding 
protractor to the desired angle, and com¬ 
pare the tool's existing bevel to it, as 
shown in Photo A. This helps you form 
el mental picture of where to grind 
away metal. Then position the tool in 
the appropriate nest with its bevel con¬ 
tacting the grinding wheel Adjust the 
rest to grind the bevel to the desired 
angle, and grind just enough to start 
forming el bevel Cheek the angle with 
the protractor, and adjust the rest as 
necessary, With a couple of tries, 
you ’ll lie right on the mark. 


Once you've established the proper 
bevels on your tools, you’ll be able to 
match them to the grinding wheel when 
adjusting the jig, greatly speeding the 
process. Simply touch (he bevel to the 
wheel sight it from the side, as shown 
in Photo 8, and make the necessary 
adjustments. To perfectly match an 
existing bevel to the grinding wheel, see 
the Shop Tip, above. Occasionally 
check your bevels with the protractor to 
keep the cutting edges within 2-3° of 
the angles shown on Drawings 3 9, 

O PARTS OF A BOWL GOUGE TIP 


Cuitrng edge 

\ 


Wings 



Flute 

jv. l . ll'vKf 

Bottom of flute \ Btevef 

SIDE VIEW H(J l g t FRONT VIEW 
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How to sharpen 6 basic turning tools 


Roughing gouge 

Position your roughing gouge wilh Lhe 
end of its handle in the V-arm rest and its 
bevel on the grinding wheel. Adjust the 
V-arm to grind a 45 a bevel, where shown 
on Drawing 3. Touch the roughing 
gouge's bevel to the wheel starting at the 
wing on one side of the flute. Roll the 
bevel across the grinding wheel ail the 
way to the opposite wing in a continuous 
motion, as shown in Photo C. Maintain 
the 90° tip shown on the drawing. 




r - - ii m rn ■ fs-i mi hi p 


i p- i P -.- ip-- , P -i p-- --- 
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Bowl and spindle gouges 

Bow! and spindle gouges come from (he 
factory with a variety of grinds, some 
with limited uses and others not usable at 
all until they arc reground. With more cut¬ 
ting edge and Jess chance of catching, a 
side grind on these gouges is becoming 
very popular, (In a side grind, the bevel 
extends back from the l ip along the tool’s 
side, in contrast to the “straight around" 
bevel on a roughing gouge.) Because of 
the wide range of motion required, this 
grind takes a lot of practice to execute 
freehand. Fortunately, the Vari-Grind 
Attachment for the Wolverine Jig makes 
it possible wilh Utile practice. 

To sharpen bowl and spindle gouges, 
clamp the tool in the Vari-Grind 
Attachment with Wa" protruding, as 
shown in Photo D Place the attach¬ 
ment’s leg in the V-arm rest, and touch 
the tool’s tip to the wheel. Adjust the rest 
and the angle of the leg to grind the 
bevels shown on Drawings 4 and 5, Wilh 
the grinder off, touch the tool's bevel to 
the wheel, arid practice moving lhe tool 
from side to side to get comfortable with 
the motion needed ro successfully sharp¬ 
en your gouges. Now switch on lhe 
grinder, and gently touch the tool to the 
wheel, rolling it from side to side, as 
shown in Photos E and F 

Roll the bowl gouge far enough to each 
side to grind the flute’s wings back about 
V 2 - 3 A" from the tool’s tip, as shown on 
the drawing. Examine the bevel from the 
side. Look for a smooth, slightly convex 
profile, shown on Drawing 6, A slightly 
concave profile leaves the flute’s wings 
protruding beyond the center of the cut¬ 
ting edge, making the gouge prone to 
catching in your work. Correct a concave 
profile by removing more material from 
the wings and the heel. 
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Bottom of flute 
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SIDE VIEW 
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shape) 
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shop-proven products 

These woodworking wares passed our shop trials 

ipe, I gauged the sharp¬ 
ness by observing 
changes in the amount 
of feed pressure I 
needed to apply. 

The Forrest blade 
seemed to dull a bit 
faster than the DW7657* 
requiring more feed 
pressure with each sub¬ 
sequent cut. However, 
the cuts made in maple 
by (he Forrest, blade Felt 
slightly smoother at each 
equivalent cut than those made by 



DeWalt challenges 
Forrest saw blades 

A couple of years ago, DeWall engineers 
set a goal to topple the king of dean 
tablesaw cuts—Forrest Manufacturing’s 
Woodworker II 40-tooth general-purpose 
blade—and to do it lor half die price. 
After testing the new DeWall DW7657 
blade. I can tell you that they hit their 
price goal but fell just a little short on the 
performance side. 

Starting with a brand-new blade from 
each manufacturer, 1 established a base¬ 
line for smoothness by ripping a 2' length 
or 1 yd'-thick maple with each blade. Out 
of the box, the Forrest produced a very 
smooth cut, ready for gluing; DeWalt’s 
cut wasn’t quite as smooth, and I would 
still joint it before gluing. 

Next. I wanted to see how each blade 
would cut after losing some of its factory 
sharpness, so 1 accelerated (he dulling by 
ripping ipe—a tough-asm ails exotic 
wood. Alternating between the maple and 


the DeWalt, 

When crosscutting red oak, it was a 
dead heat between the two blades—tear- 
out on the bottom of the board and at the 
blade exit was minimal. In oak plywood, 
the DW7657 caused a little more fuzzing 
along the cut edge than die Forrest. 

Still. I was impressed with the DeWalt 
DW7657’s performance, especially given 
iis $52 price tag (about half the cost of 


the Forrest Woodworker Ilk I’ve used 
blades that cost much more that didn’t 
equal the cuts of this blade, 

—Tested by Jeff Mertz 

DeWalt DW7657 40-tooth 
general-purpose tablesaw blade 

Performance * * * * v 

Price $52 

DeWalt 

SDCv433-925S, www.dewalt.com 


Two-bit Gizmo32 bores shelf-pin holes fast 


If you've ever bored shelf-pin holes for 
adjustable shelving in a bookcase or cabi¬ 
net, you know how difficult it is to keep^ 
those holes aligned and consistently 
spaced. One hole, misaligned just a frac¬ 
tion of an inch, makes the difference 
between a tippy shelf and one that's rock 
solid. Glzmoii idiot-proofs the process. 

When chucked into a handheld drill, 
Gizmo32 bores two 5mm holes at a lime, 
32mm (about ] 'A") apart. Before drilling 
the first pair of holes, I adjusted the tool’ s 
fence for the proper setback from my case 
front, and then set the internal depth stop 
to W* to prevent drilling all the way 
through the case side. 

After drilling the first pair of holes, I 
slid Gizmo32 down the workpiece until 
the retractable index pin dropped into the 
last hole. With the fence still snug against 
the workpiece, I bored another pair of 
holes, slid down to the last hole again. 


and repeated, working my way all the 
way down the case side. All of the holes 
were perfectly spaced and perpendicular, 
as if they’d been drilled on a drill press 
with a step-and-repeat jig. 

Gizmo32 works just as well in cases 
and cabinets dial are already assembled, 
thanks to its completely reversible fence 
and adjustable height locators (not 
shown). If needed, the fence moves 
around to the end of the jig. where it can 
be used to consistently locate mounting 
holes Ibr drawer slides. 

If you’re wondering about the metric 
dimensions* this accessory was designed 
to work with Eumpean-stylc cabinet hard¬ 
ware* which is based on 32mm spacing. 
Here in America, [ A" shelf pins are more 
common than 5mm pins. Gizmo32 con¬ 
verts to Va" drill bits, if you prefer to go 
that route. 

—Tasted by Kevin Boyle 



Gizmo32 __ 

Performance ***** 

Price $70 

Allen F'eld Companies 

631 ,'756-OSI 0. www.allenfie id .ccm 

Continued on page 102 
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